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Flores we stopped- only long 
enough to disembark a few pas- 
sengers, unload a small portion 
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of our cargo and obtain our navigation 

papers. We had dropped anchor about 

a mile from the shore and some two 

miles to the southeast of Santa Cruz, the 
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capital. The night had been stormy, 
but day had broken calm and beautiful. 
‘The sea was as smooth as a great lake; 


above it rose the jagged volcanic 
peaks and the neatly-cultivated slopes 
of Flores. Here and there a 
stream of water dropped 


several hundred feet down 
a sheer cliff into the sea, 
looking like a silver thread 
glistening in the sunlight ; 
small houses of a cigar-box 
pattern, all painted white, 
were scattered up and down 
the slopes ’mid groves of 
orange trees and fields of 
maize and potatoes and yams. 
Just where the island took a 
sudden curve to the north- 
east, lay the bay and the city 
of Santa Cruz. The former 
was about two acres in ex- 
tent, surrounded by perpen- 
dicular cliffs on whose edges 
the houses were perched. 
And towering above all the 
neighboring edifices, catching 
the eye the first thing, as ever 
happens in the Azores—was 
the cathedral, an immense 
white structure flanked with 
two towers crowned: by Moor- 
ish domes. We learned after- 
wards that this was the pre- 
vailing style of ecclesiastical 
architecture. In Tereira,inSan 
Miguel, in Fayal, in San Jarge 
we found churches that were 
almost a duplicate of the one at Flores. 
There is not much to see at Flores, as 
we were told by the Azoreans on ship- 
board, and that little differs in no essen- 
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tial from what is visible elsewhere. The 
scenery, indeed, is mountainous and 


picturesque (so much could be ascertained 
from an outside view), but it offers no 
such glories as those which. make Pico, 
Fanal, and San Miguel notable among 
the Atlantic islands. ‘The women have 
a certain fame for physical beauty. An 
American, however, thrown in constant 
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grow with acertain luxuriance, they never 
attain to any high degree of perfection. 
The arrival of a steamship in these 
quiet waters is an event. The mail-boats, 
that run once a fortnight from Lisbon 
and make the tour of all the Azores, form 
the only line that can be. regularly count- 
ed upon. It is very rare that a trans- 
atlantic steamer touches at this port either 
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association with the only really beautiful 
women in the whole world, finds it hard 
to echo the praises that are showered upon 
what seems to him much lower types of 
femininity. Our eyes were indeed caught 
and held by a magnificent specimen 
of robust boyhood, a barefooted young 
Adonis, well-knit, supple, with clear cut 
features and a rounded perfection of limb, 
who was one of the oarsmen that brought 
the revenue officers to our ship. Yet he 
was rather an accident than a type, for 
the people of Flores are less robust than 
their neighbors of other-~ islands, lung 
troubles and nervous complaints being by 
no means uncommon among them; and 
the climate, which is responsible for this, 
is also responsible for the fact that though 
fruits and vegetables of almost every sort 
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going to or coming from America. Con- 
sequently the quay, from a very early 
hour in the morning, had been crowded 
with all the inhabitants of the town. 
Every boat had bcen in readiness to push 
off to our assistance. But none could 
leave until the signal was given by the 
authorities. At eight o’clock a cannon 
boomed and instantly a small flotilla of 
clumsy boats started in our direction. 
The spectacle had all the excitement of a 
race, for the boats were employed in the 
order in which they reached us. ‘The 
foremost were therefore sure of getting a 
load, but the last ones knew that their 
chances were slim ; so each oarsman did 
his best. It was an unwieldy craft to 
which he bent his energies. ‘The Azorean 
row-boats are much like whale-boats in 

















appearance, large and uncouth. 
‘The oars are immense appliances, 
weighted with a cannon-ball at the 
handle, and often requiriug two 
men apiece to work them. As the 
struggling flotilla came toward us 
it gradually lengthened, until the 
bunch became a string. No ref- 
eree, no grand-stand judge was 
needed to decide the relative order 
in which the goal was at last reach- 
ed. Eight or nine’ boats found 
their services required. A half a 
dozen more, after waiting till the 
last moment, put back to shore f 
disappointed. And then we hove } 
anchor. As we sailed out toward 
the westward we caught a far off 
view of Carvo, ‘‘the isle of Crows.’’ 
It is little more than a crater, whose 
sides are cultivated by a small col- 
ony of Moriscoes. Yet the very 
fact that it lies outside of the line 
of travel, and so has retained the 
middle ages with a greater tenacity § 
of grasp than any of its compeers,! 
made us yearn towards it and the 
possible picturesqueness which we 
were missing. 

But dinner-time came, and with 
it a sense of responsibility. We 
had usually devoted a large part of 
that meal to an object lesson in 
Portugese. Our fair fellow-travellers 
would instruct us in the names of the 
various articles that appeared on the table. 
Now that we had actually entered the 
Azores our zeal was redoubled. 

The way in which such phrases as 
‘« mais poa’’ ‘‘ more bread ’’ and ‘‘ carme 
assada’’ ‘roast beef,’’ flew from lip to 
lip, kept the waiters in a continual state 
of perplexity and perspiration in the eff- 
ort to distinguish between a lesson and 
an order. ° 

IV. 
FAYAL, PICO, SAN JORGE. 

The next morning we woke up to find 
ourselves in the Bay of Fayal. Before 
us lay the town of Horta, the capital of 
the island. ‘Townand bay alike are full 
of picturesque interest. High lands en- 
circle them on all sides, save the south- 
west, a breakwater not yet finished, 
after a quarter ofa century’s construction, 
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SANTO CHRISTO, PONTE DELGADA. 


jutting out from the foot of Monte Quei- 
mada, a great mound of black and brown 
which forms the southern arm of the bay. 
This breakwater effectually protects the 
ships in the roadstead. Even in its un- 
finished condition, it makes the Bay of 
Fayal one of the safest as it is certainly 
one of the most beautiful harbors in the 
world. ‘The city, too, and the suburbs, 
are defended from the winter waves by a 
huge sea wall of lava, which encircles 
them and gives the general idea of having 
been put there to keep the inhabitants 
from spilling out. ‘To the rear of the 
town are some four or five hills with un- 
dulating bosoms. ‘Their slopes are par- 
celled into plots green with maize and 
orange trees. Beyond them is the great 
Caldeira or crater rising to a height of 
some 3000 feet above the sea. 

After all, the most striking feature of 
Fayal Bay is not Fayal at all, but the 
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STREET SCENE IN HORTO, FAYAL. 


great Pico Mouititain, on Pico Island, 
just four miles across to the south-west. 
Like Hecla, like Etna, like Teneriffe, it 
abuts directly on the sea. It is true that 
while it is 2500 feet higher than the first, 
it is 3000 feet lower than the second, 
and 4500 feet lower than the third. 
Nevertheless in its 7800 feet it impresses 
one with a profounder sense of height 
than any of them. What gives it its 
marked individuality is that, from Fayal 
at least, it seems to stand entirely alone, 
springing in bell-shaped form almost di- 
rectly from the sea level to its apex. 

If Pico were only the highest part of 
a range it would not impress you in the 
same way. 

Immediately after breakfast we were 
rowed ashore to Horta. 
‘“We’’ consisted of the 
Artist, the Boston Man, 
and the Scribe. It was 
Sunday morning, and the 
streets presented their live- 
liest appearance. Nearly 
all the stores were wide 
open as on week-days, the 
citizens were in their best 
clothes, and the peasants 
had swarmed into church s 
from the surrounding dis- 


tricts. After the first bewildering sense 
of foreignness had worn off we began to 
take note of our sensations, to discover 
wherein lay the reason of our bewilder- 
ment. Nothing was exactly as we had 
expected it. ‘To begin with, the aston- 
ishing cleanliness of the place and 
of its inhabitants was unlike any 
former experience of the Latin 
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countries or of any conceived ideal. The 
long narrow winding streets, with pave- 
ments accommodating only one pedes- 
trian at a time, are kept scrupulously neat 
and undefiled. The little toy houses, two 
or three stories in height, are white washed 
so that their glare dazzles the eyes. The 
inhabitants are many of them barefoot, 
many of them in rags, but their linen is 











TYPES OF BEGGARS ON THE ISLANDS. 


spotlessly clean. There is poverty but no 
squalor, and a certain artistic sense re- 
deems even the rags by a sudden justness 
of color in their assortment. 

All this is preéminently true of the 
lower classes. ‘The men of the middle 
classes also, though without the rags, have 
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an esthetic sense of coloring that redeems 
conventional costume from commonplace. 
‘« But why,’’ one cannot help asking, ‘oh 
why is it not so also with the women of 
the middle classes?’’ We have already 
spoken of the capote. It has, to besure, 
the merit of individuality. Nothing can 
be found, in another locality, quite so 
hideous as these excresences of headgear, 
which are the feminine ‘pride of Fayal 
and of San Miguel. If there is any choice 
the Fayal capote is the uglier, for it is 
the larger and more cumbrous. For the 
purpose of comparison, the artist’s sketch 
of a Fayal woman given in our last num- 
ber may be placed besides the photo- 





graphs of San Miguel 
dames here reproduced. 
In both places the hor- 
ror of the invention is 
somewhat relieved by a 
dainty kerchief of the 
finest cambric and of 
snowy whiteness, which 
is carefully smoothed 
across the hair and 
secured under the chin 
in such manner that the 
lace ends may fall into 
easy folds. 

The Fayal_ capote 
is readily distinguished 
from the San Miguel 
even by a foreigner. 
But not so one Fayal capote from an- 
other, one San Miguel capote from 
another. To the inexperienced eye 
one looks exactly like its neighbor. 
A capote lasts for years; it may even 
descend from mother to daughter. Is it 
always in fashion? Nay, the initiated 
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recognize at a glance, from a slight dif- 
ference it may be in the crown of the 
hood and the cut of the collar, whether 
the fashion is of to-day or of a decade 
ago. 

Another surprise awaited us in the 
stores. We had been led to expect that 
as strangers, and especially Americans, 
we would be fleeced unmercifully by 
clerks and salesmen. A long experience 
which one of our party had had among 
the Latin races had convinced him that 
shopping would prove to be merely a 
series of battles between purchaser and 
seller, wherein each would strive to get 
the better of the other. But repeated 


failures in the attempt to beat 
down prices shamed us into 
5 admitting that the shopkeepers 
were at least as honest as we 
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against the Portuguese law of privacy, 
for that floor is always on a level with 
the street, and doors and windows 
would afford occasional glimpses of 
the interior, especially as even in winter 
doors and windows are usually kept open. 
The wealthy classes retain the ground- 
floor simply as a part of entry or an in- 
door courtyard, if you prefer, and usu- 
ally decorate walls and pavement with 
tile work. Persons in more moderate 
circumstances rent them out for stores or 
use them themselves for that purpose. 
And as+to these stores they look some- 
what like booths in a bazaar, having no 
windows, but two or three doors always 
wide open and giving a semi-daylight. 
Often the merchant has no assistant. He 
stands behind the counter from eight A. 
M., till 2 or 3 P. M. Then he dines, 
returning at the end of a 
couple of hours to remain 
until six or seven. He 
likes to eat in comfort, to 
prolong his repast, to dally 
over his coffee and cigar, 
perhapsto take alight siesta. 
It does not worry him that 
during his absence the store 
continues to be wide open 
to the public. Robberies 
are practically unknown—a 
tribute to the honesty of 
the Faylasia at the expense 
of their enterprises. 
Though the city, like its 
surroundings, is everywhere 
full of a natural grace and 
harmony, though the in- 
habitants gladden the visit- 
ors by an instinctive sense 
of color and atmosphere 
which preserves the integ- 
rity of their mediaevalism 
against the impact of mod- 
ern progréss, yet in the 
higher or intellectual way 
they have no artistic feel- 
ing, certainly no artistic ex- 
pressions. Their churches 
are huge, unsightly edifi- 
ces, bare to nakedness out- 
side, gilt and gaudy with- 
in. This is as true of Ter- 


FAYAL. eeira and of San Miguel 




















as of Fayal. ‘The more pretentious houses 
of the wealthier classes are mere expan- 
sions of the humbler dwellings. Per- 
haps this islucky. A single imported 
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a Queen Ann Cottage, would disturb 
the entire harmony with a discordant and 
jarring note. 

And yet Fayal, above all 
the other islands, is in dan- S 
ger. For nearly a century it 
has been in continual com- 
munication with that great 
well-spring of ideas which 
modestly calls itself the mod- 
ern Athens, while conscious 
that a nicer sense of pro- 
portion would describe the 
elder city as the Ancient 
Boston. Indeed Fayal wor- 
ships Boston with a_ Bos- 
tonese fervor. It has heard 
of Parisand London and New 
York—but dimly, as second 
rate places. Boston is the 
true hub of the universe, 
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eclipsing even the grandeur 
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and the glory of Lis- 
bon. Partly this is 
due to the fact that 
the whaling-trade 
“—- brings so many of 
the Portuguese, and 
—>— especially the Fayal- 


~ 


ese within the ra- 
dius of Bostonian 
influence. There are 


Portuguese settlements in Rhode Is- 
land and in Massachusetts whose popu- 
lation is mainly derived from Fayal. 
Another and more immediate reason is 
that Fayal owes to a Boston family, the 
Dabneys, almost all of its commercial 
prosperity and internal development. 
Nearly every scheme of philanthropy, of 
public or private charity, and every good 
institution or enterprise owes its inception 
to some member of this family. Three 
generations have dwelt in Fayal, usu- 
ally enjoying consular dignity there, and 
even now, though the present represent- 
ative has recently taken up his residence 
in Boston, he keeps a watchful and lov- 
ing eye over his native place. The cy- 
clones of last August threatened a corn- 
famine in Fayal, Pico and San Jorge. 
The ram ship ‘‘Vega,’’ which carried us, 
carried also a magnificent gift of corn, 
that was to be distributed in all the 
threatened places. The giver, of course, 
was Mr. Dabney. 

The main industry of the home-stay- 
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ing natives of Fayal is agriculture. Or- 
anges and other fruit are raised, mainly 
for export ; corn and wheat, mainly for 
home consumption. Indeed, a stringent 
law prevents the exportation of the 
former, as it is the main diet of the lower 
orders. Peasants and other working 
people make their breakfast and midday 
meals on a crust of cornbread and a 
cucumber or some sardine, while dinner 
consists of a thin watery fluid, in which 
cornmeal enters as the principal ingredi- 
ent and pork fat and garlic as accessory 
flavors. Fresh meat and tea are only 
tasted on Sundays. 





OLD MILL AND 


The Fayal women are distinguished 
even above the women of the other 
islands for their dexterity with needle 
and distaff. The poorest of their houses 
can boast of a home-made knitted quilt 
and a cambric altar cloth with lace edg- 
ings. 

Very effective is the criva work, with 
its pretty blending of white thread with 
the browns and greys of partially bleached 
island linen. The Fayal lace has ac- 
quired a distinct fame for itself in the 
markets of the world. It is produced by 
the island peasantry, especially in the 
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region inhabited by the Famingoes, or 
descendants of a Flemish colony founded 
in the fifteenth century, who, in spite of 
climate and of intermarriages, retain 
many of the characteristics of their race. 

Beggars abound in the streets of Horta. 
One attracted our special attention. The 
peculiar mixture of cunning and imbe- 
cility in his face has been admirably 
caught and bound upon paper by the 
artist, but only a sketch in oil could do 
justice to the eccentricities of his many- 
colored attire. There was also an old 
lady of cheerful aspect who followed us 
around with a wild desire to exhibit some 
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deformity in one of her limbs (her right 
leg, I think,) and was only checked by 
continuous gifts of half a cent at a time. 
The ballet and the skirt-dances at home 
had sated any interest we might ever 
have felt in antique deformities. 


Vv. 
SAN JORGE AND TERCEIRA. 


We remained two days at Fayal. Then 
on Tuesday morning we put to sea again. 
A general air of cheerfulness was diffused 
around the ships’s guests. The two days 


























on shore had done us good. But besides 
that we had heard agreeable news. His 
Reverence, who had been ashore at Fayal 
on what American slang would call ‘‘a 
bat,’’ and who had returned on shipboard 
in a maudlin condition, was to be arrested 
as soon as we arrived ar Terceira. This 
was the intelligence that was whispered 
from mouth to mouth, each new recipient 
being sworn to solemn secrecy, Exactly 
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phantom in the east. It now 
itself in its true personality. A sing 
personality indeed! This island, nowhere 
more than three miles in width, but lofty 
from end to end of its thirty miles (reach- 
ing in many places the height of 3,500 
feet), stretches across the Atlantic ocean 
like the fragment of some mighty wall 
anciently designed to shut off all access 
to the islands of Pico and Fayal. Its 
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what the charge was no one seemed to 
know. But on general principles every- 
body agreed that he deserved it. And 
everybody swore to be up and ready the 
moment we were in sight of Terceira, in 
order not to-miss the fun. We expected 
to stop at two or three landing places in 
San Jorge to unload Mr. Dabney’s corn, 
and then proceed to Terceira. 

It was a beautiful clear day. For hours 
we skirted along the base of Pico enjoy- 
ing at every turn new and more over- 
whelming views of that extraordinary 
mountain. Its snow-crowned summit is 
usually concealed by clouds. On this 
day the clouds gradually fell a little lower 
down, and revealed more and more of its 
majestic front. 

Toward evening we came upon San 
Jorge. 

All day it had been visible as a dim 


deeply grooved sides are sheer, high, and 
precipitous, save at the southern end, 
where they slope very slightly. Grass- 
grown uplands show themselves above the 
stupendous precipices. But many of the 
villages are hidden from view, and zigzag 
roads hewn in the solid rock down the 
sides of a cliff to the landing places are 
the only seaward signs of their existence. 
The capital, however, and one or two 
other cities nestle at the foot of some ac- 
cidental crevasse within the mountains 
and present a scene of remarkable and 
unique beauty. 

But now trouble began to arise. It 
appears that the news of Mr. Dabney’s 
gift of corn had excited the politicians of 
San Jorge. Each party wished to show 
the glory of its distribution. Neither 
side would admit of compromise. At 
two successive disembarking places our 
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ship became the meeting ground of these 
queer-looking statesmen who pranced the 
decks and ‘‘ orated’’ like ward heelers. 
Finally our captain in despair decided to 
put to sea again and go direct to Tor- 
ceira, the seat of the government for the 
four islands that included San Jorge and 
there get his orders from headquarters. 
So after a night of bickerings we awoke 
next morning to find ourselves once more 
on the great sea. But we woke also to 
find that a fresh calamity had overtaken 
us. Somehow His Reverence had learned 
what was known to everyone else on 
shipboard, had quietly slipped off at 
night in a boat and had escaped to San 
, Jorge. With an effort we rallied from 
this blow. 

And next morning we reached Tor- 
ceira, and the Governor himself conde- 
scended to come on shipboard, to per- 
sonally supervise the distribution of the 
cargo. Need it be described how for the 
next day and a half, ours was a triumphal 
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the water, but on shipboard when he had 
reached us, how the governor graciously 
took his meals at the same table with the 
passengers and laughed until his face 
grew purple at the impromptu entertain- 
ments gotten up by the Artist, and how 
finally we returned to Terceira and were 
received at Angra with a state befitting 
our, accidental and vicarious importance? 
No! It would need a more glowing pen 
than this to do the subject justice. And 
it would take up more space than the 
editor can spare from the other delight- 
ful papers that he has secured for the 
present number of PETERSON’s Maca- 
ZINE. ’ 

Let us pass on and give a hurried de- 
scription of Angra, the capital of Ter- 
ceira. 

Though not the largest Angra is the 
handsomest city in all the Azores. More 
than this, it is the most delightfully pic- 
turesque and individual. Situated at the 
head of a deep bay, it-climbs up the 
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procession, how we landed at one port 
after another in San Jorge and were 
greeted everywhere with fireworks and 
brass bands, the latter being rowed out 
in boats to greet us, every man in the 
band preserving his own individuality in 
the matter of key and time not only on 
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mountains with an artless grace that is 
superior to all art. At every turn you 
meet with the most unexpected quaint- 
ness in the little old buildings, perched 
on the rocky sides of the mountans and 
overlooking each other in a sort of naive 
confusion that charms with just a touch 
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of pathos. At one hilly point you look 
down and see a stream of water running 
precipitously down a succession of wood- 
en troughs, and in its passage turning a 
series of miniature mill wheels that grind 
the corn within the interior of as many 
houses. : 

A district of rich fruit gardens stretches 
around the town and along the base of 
the mountains which occupy the interior 
of the oval-shaped island. ‘The western 
side of the Bay of Angra is formed by a 
premonitory called Mount Brazil, a 
steep, rounded height surrounded by a 
fortress. It is the boast of the citizens 
that this fort has never been taken. The 
Scribe believes this boast to be true. 
Likewise he believes that no one has 
ever attempted to take it. Yet why not ? 
It is so beautiful and so useless that 
he would be glad to take it himself if he 
could. 

In former times Angra was the seat of 
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government and the residence of the 

captain-general of the Azores. At pres- 

ent it is only the capitol of one of the. 
Azorean divisions. It has an ecclesi- 

astical preeminence, as it is still the see 

of the Bishop of all the isiands. 

The grass-grown streets seemed some- 
what deserted after the crowded and well- 
kept streets of Horta. We also missed 
the capote. The female costume has its 
own peculiarity. On the finest days you 
see them with what seems to be the skirt 
of their dresses pulled over their heads. 
In reality itis a cape, or mantua, gath- 
ered in at or fastened around the waist, 
and sufficiently large to be drawn together 
at the front, so as only to expose the face. 
Seen from behind and at a little distance, 
the figure appears to be made up of two 
black sacks, placed one above the other, 
or one long sack, with a belt around the 
middle. 

William S. Walsh. 
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AND YOUTH WAS GONE. 


OTH middle aged. 
He a trifle forgetful, 
Called her Sue, when he should have said Molly, 

She laughed in her turn and recalled their old folly, 
‘* Such nonsense to think that we loved in those days, 
You are wed to a woman whom all of us praise, 
For her beauty and worth and love of her home, 
I married Will Lee—you knew him in Rome— 
A pale thoughtful boy. 


He is now with me here. 
And will die with the summer. He grows yet more dear 
As the end cometh close.’’ 


In her face was the light 
Of the sacrifice fire whose embers still burned bright 
With the breath of his love. 
** You still wear the ring that I gave you, I, yours— 
These circlets of gold like the love that endures, 
Pass unheeded, unknown, while the gems that we wear 
Reflect like pale passions, the world’s mocking stare. 
May it not be to you, as it has been to me, 
A comfort—a check. 


She lifted her eyes, 
Lit now with the look of a joyful surprise— 


The sound of the waves 
Breaking low at their feet—the sky overhead—. 
‘The sweep of a sea-bird, the silence, instead 
Of the language of dullness that lesser loves know ; 
These held them to Life that would fain overthrow 
In moments like these, its duty, and leap 
In the Dark to the End. 


She turned, smiling still, 
‘* Good bye, it is late, I must go back to Will.”’ 


Serena. 























TWO 


HIS is the story of two men, one 

i good, the other bad. If there is 

any merit in the story, no credit 
is due to me, for 1am merely a reporter 
in the matter, and set down only what I 
heard. It is a true story, and the events 
happened many years ago. What im- 
pressed me, at the time it was told me, 
was the curious, complicated moral it 
possessed, and the evidence it furnished 
of the fact that, taking it all in all, there 
is a certain law of compensation in this 
world—a kind of eternal justice. Under- 
neath the main moral, if I may so term 
it, there runs another, a sort of an un- 
dertone of a moral, which I may not be 
able to make as clear to the reader as I 
could wish. 

At the time the events were happening, 
everybody who knew anything of them 
thought things were going wrong. Yet 
they were not going wrong; which seems 
to show that we are half-blind creatures, 
seeing but a segment of the whole circle 
at. any one time. 

Charles Edell was an English sculptor 
who lived all his life in Rome. He was 
a good man; strictly honest, thoroughly 
moral, untiringly industrious, quietly re- 
ligious, a diligent student, and a man of 
sweet and even temper. He was a 
staunch friend, and no one’s enemy. 

Now, according to all we have learned 
in moral books, that man’s life should 
have been crowned by success. The very 
opposite was the case. He was a dismal 
failure. He lacked that one divine spark 
which men call genius. He lacked tal- 
ent even, and no amount of steady per- 
severance or industry seemed to be able 
to make up the deficiency: Perhaps he 
was the round peg in the square hole. 
The probabilities are that he might have 
been a success had he chosen some other 
occupation, but as a sculptor he was a 
failure, utter and complete. All his 
friends knew it, admitting it to them- 
selves, but never to him, and the pathetic 
part was that, as he was well advanced in 
middle age, the suspicion of his inca- 
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pacity began to dawn upon him when it 
was too late to choose another profession. 
The heads and figures which he turned 
out in clay, and afterwards laboriously 
fashioned in more enduring marble, were 
commonplace and worthless. No one 
ever thought of buying anything by 
Edell. Happily he had a small income 
which kept him alive, and enabled him 
now and then to purchase a block of 
marble to spoil. 

One night, as he labored late, someone 
fell against the door of the studio, which, 
being not too securely fastened, burst _ 
inward, and a man, staggering forward, 
tumbled at the feet of the startled sculptor. 

Edell was very much alarmed. If he 
had been more like men in general, he 
would have recognized that his visitor 
was merely in the last stages of intoxica- 
tion. Edell rapped on the wall toarouse 
his next neighbor, also a sculptor. The 
large building in which Edell lived was a 
warren of studios, divided and sub- 
divided, and some of the sub-divisions 
were thin. 

Edell asked his friend to run for a doc- 
tor, but the friend, instead, came around 
to the open front door, to see what the 
trouble was. 

‘It’s all right, Edell,’’ he said as he 
stood over the prostrate man, with his 
hands in his pockets, ‘‘you need not 
send for a doctor. I know this fellow. 
He is a young scape-grace who has_ been 
loafing around Rome for the last month 
or two. He is simply dead drunk, which 
is his normal condition. ‘Take my ad- 
vice and turn him out into the streets 
again. -If you keep him here, he will 
try to borrow money of you in the morn- 
ing, so that he may get drunk again; or, 
failing that, he will steal whatever he can 
lay his hands on. He is an unmitigated 
scoundrel and utterly worthless.’’ 

Edell was deeply pained at the cynic- 
ism of his friend. 

‘¢T cannot turn this man out to die in 
the streets,’’ he said. ‘I shall make a 


bed for him here in the studio.’’ 
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** As you please,’’ replied the other, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘I am sure I 
wish you luck of your new tenant.”’ 

And so Edell and the drunken man 
were left alone together. ‘The sculptor 
fastened the door, gathered together 
some rugs and matting, placed them be- 
side the fallen man, and rolled him over 
upon them. 

Charles Edell now, for the first time, 
saw the face of George Penfold. It was 
the face of a young man prematurely 
aged and marked by dissipation. 

As it turned out he was everything 
that Edell was not. He was adrunkard, 
a liar, and a thief. There was not a 
trace of honor or of honesty in his whole 
* eomposition. Yet those who knew him 
in Rome believed that Penfold had in 
him what Edell so conspicuously lacked— 
that indefinable divine spark of genius. 

All drunkards are contrite in the morn- 
ing. Penfold was grateful to the stranger 
who took him in. He gladdened Edell’s 
heart with apparently sincere promises of 
teform. He had neither friends nor rel- 
atives, he said, and no one on earth to 
take the slightest interest in him. If 
someone had given hima friendly or a 
helping hand, his condition would not 
now be what it was; but the world was 
<allous and selfish, and all were down on 
the under dog. He ended by trying to 
borrow a hundred francs from Edell, and 
succeeded in getting twenty. 

That night he entered the studio again 
about the same hour, in very much the 
same fasbion, and then Edell did not call 
for help, but sadly made the wretch com- 
fortable for the night. 

And thus the strange acquaintanceship 
of the two dissimilar men went on. No 
other man in Rome would have stood 
the growing impertinence of the youth- 
ful drunkard. He bullied Edell, im- 
posed on him, acted as if the studio were 
his own, and his benefactor were his de- 
pendent. 

How Edell managed to live when his 
slender allowance was being absorbed by 
this man who had no claim upon him, is 
a mere matter of conjecture. Many sus- 


pect now that in those days he starved. 
Yet he always believed there was some 
good in Penfold, so he was untiring in 
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his efforts to reform him, and get him to 
work even a few hours a day. Once he 
offered to give him instruction in model- 
ing, and Penfold looked at him for a 
moment in amazement. He was sober 
that morning and in a bad temper. 

‘* You doddering old fool,’’ he said to 
Edell, who shrank from him.- ‘‘ You offer 
to give me lessons. What do you know 
about modelling? Who ever buys any of 
your inanities? <A block of marble is of 
some value until your prosaic chisel 
touches it. You may have enough tal- 
ent to be a greengrocer, though I doubt 
it, but you were never intended for a 
sculptor.’’ 

Then he laughed sneeringly, and said : 

‘«T’ll show you what modelling is.’’ 

Edell made no reply, but turned with 
a sigh to his work. 

Penfold put over his clothes a blouse 
belonging to Edell, and began to work - 
feverishly at the clay. He worked as he 
drank—with a vicious energy—and Edell 
was astonished to see the face that began 
to grow out of the wet clay. For once in 
his life Edell could not go on with his 
work. He sat, fascinated, watching the 
growing image. 

Penfold looked at him 
laughed. 

‘* Edell,’’ he cried, ‘‘go out and get 
me some brandy.’’ 

‘*T have never bought brandy in my 
life,’’ said his friend. 

‘* Well, you are quite old enouglr to 
begin. I cannot leave my work. If I 
do I shall not return, at least not until 
I’m blind drunk. If you go and get me 
some brandy, I shall finish this. If not, 
I will smash it into a lump of clay again 
and get the brandy myself.’’ 

Edell rose without a protest, and 
brought in the liquor. 

It was an act which troubled his con- 
science for many a day after, for he was 
a scrupulous and sensitive man ; but the 
brain of the other seemed to dominate 
him. In his weak moments Edell began 
to fear that the stranger he had taken in 
was the devil in human form. 

As Penfold finished his work he cov- 
ered it with wet cloths. ‘There was no 
lack of conceit in the man. 

‘When you think of offering lessons 
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again,’’ he said to Edell, ‘‘ Just look at 
this bit of work and learn modesty.”’ 

‘That day a letter addressed to a name 
not known to Edell was delivered at the 
studio. It was addressed in a feminine 
hand to the care of the sculptor. 

He turned it over and over in his 
hand, wondering who sent it, and then 
placed it upon the mantelshelf until it 
should be called for. Next morning 
Penfold, who was sober, caught sight of 
the letter. 

‘« Hallo!’’ he cried, ‘‘ when did this 
come? This is for me.”’ 

Edell looked at him reprovingly. 

‘‘Which is your real name?’’ he 
asked. 

Penfold did not reply. He glanced 
through the letter, then tore it in pieces. 

‘«T wonder,’’ he said half aloud, ‘* how 
she tracked me? Look here, Edell,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘if a woman calls at this studio 
and enquires for me under any name, tell 
her you know nothing about me.’’ 

‘¢T shall tell her the truth,’’ said Edell 
doggedly. 

‘*Yes, I might have known that. I 
had forgotten for the moment that you 
were a fool.’’ 

‘*Which is your real name—the one 
on the envelope, or the one you gave 
me ?”’ 

Penfold laughed. ‘*‘ Names do not 
matter,’’ he said. ‘‘ Neither is my real 
name, if you want to know. I am going 
away. You will never see me again. 
Give me what money you have.’’ 

And so Penfold departed. 

Edell’s neighbors congratulated him 
on the desertion, but the sculptor felt 
saddened to think that his efforts had 
been of so little avail. 

‘«T believe there is good in him,’’ he 
said to the sculptor next door. ‘‘ Here 
is a bit of work he did before he left,’’ 
and Edell removed the cloths from the 
clay. 

‘*« By Jove !’’ cried the other in amaze- 
ment. ‘* This is.the most striking thing 
that has been done in Rome this year— 
or anywhere else for that matter. Do 
you mean to tell me that ¢ha¢ drunken 
wretch did this ?’’ 

‘* Yes, he did, and in an incredibly 
short space of time. Something I said 
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about giving him lessons in modelling 
irritated him, and this was the result.’’ 

‘If I were you,’’ said the other, ‘I 
would have the head done in marble. 
Galotti is the man to do it. He will 
follow the model faithfully, and will get 
that expression on the stone if any man 
can.”’ 

The traditional bad penny always re- 
turns. Penfold came back, and as Edell 
looked at his flushed face and wild eye 
he saw he had been drinking again. 

‘“¢No, old man,’’ cried Penfold, plac- 
ing his hands on the shoulders of the one 
who had been his friend. ‘‘ You are 
mistaken this time. It isnot brandy. I 
am ill, frightfully ill. I am going to die. 
I feel it in my bones. I want a place to 
lie down in.”’ 

This time Edell sent for a doctor, and 
this time a doctor was needed. Penfold 
had what is termed the Roman fever 
No man can lie about drunk in the streets 
of Rome at night and escape it. 

The sculptor nursed the sick. man as 
tenderly and as assiduously as a woman. 
Penfold did not die as he had expected, 
but rose a gaunt shadow of himself. 

The doctor said, ‘‘ You must get him 
out of Rome. Is he an Englishman or 
an American ?”’ 

‘¢ Enlgish, I think.’’ 

‘* Then get him back to England. A 
sea voyage would be best.’’ 

‘<T will take him to Naples,’’ said 
Edell, ‘‘and put him on one of the Eng- 
lish liners.”’ 

Edell had come to the end of his own 
resources, but his credit was good. 
Everybody in Rome knew his honesty, 
and he borrowed ruthlessly, promising to 
pay. 

He took Penfold with him down to 
Napeles, bought his ticket to London, 
saw him on board, and gave him what 
money he could spare. 

Penfold watched him depart in a small 
boat, then immediately followed him, 
sold his ticket in Naples for what it 
would bring, and began to get drunk on 
the proceeds. 

Nature may be trifled with once too 
often. It is a legend that if a man with 


Roman fever goes to Naples, or if a man 
with a Neapolitan fever goes to Rome he 
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dies. One city will not tolerate the 
poison of the other. 

Penfold, drunk as he was, felt the 
touch of death, and hailing a cab drove 
to the hotel Edell and he had stopped at. 
When he arrived he sank into the port- 
er’s arms, and had just strength enough 
left to name the man who, through good 
and evil report, had stood his friend. 

Edell at that moment was standing on 
the balcony before his window, watching 
the retreating steamer, and thanking 
Providence that the young man was on 
board. When he was called down to 
the deathbed of the delirious man his 
faith in eternal justice for the moment 
failed him, and he bowed his head in un- 
availing grief. 

After burying his friend in Naples he 
returned to Reme, apparently ten years 
older. He had done his best, and had 
seemingly failed absolutely, as he had 
failed in everything he attempted during 
his life. 

When the striking head was done in 
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marble its fame ran like wildfire through 
Rome. An American millionaire bought 
the first copy, and paid a large sum for 
it, much more than Edell had ever spent 
on the unfortunate man who modelled 
the head. 

From that time until the day Edell died 
Italian workmen were busy in his studio 
making duplicates of the head. 

For years Edell tried to find the rela- 
tives of the dead man to whom he could 
pay the money, but no one knew what 
Penfold’s real name was, and Edell was 
never able to discover anyone belonging 
to him. He succeeded, however, in 
finding the woman who had called upon 
him before Penfold’s final return. The 
income was more than sufficient for her 
comfort and for the support of the sculp- 
tor whose own work never sold. 

And when he died Edell left all the 
money in his possession to her, as well as 
the bust of clay that had produced it. 


Robert Barr. 























PROFESSOR. 


T was two o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon in the latter part of August. 
Professor Gray sat at his desk in the 
Superintendent’s Office of the High 
School Building looking over the row 
of pupils that belonged to that ward, 
noting the transfers in the different 
grades, and counting the number of 
scholars assigned to each room for the 
ensuing school year. 

‘¢ New teachers to break in,’’ he 
grumbled. ‘I had just gotten my ward 
into good running order, and now it is 
all upset. Miss Smith, married; Miss 
Warren, sick; Miss Allen, moved away ; 
only Miss Gordon left. Thank fortune! 
she is in the first primary to lay the foun- 
dation according to the old system. 
Then for second grade, ‘‘ referring to his 
papers,’’—there is Miss West, and for 
third grade, Mrs. Harris—both experi- 
enced teachers and highly recommended. 
I think I can rely on them. I only wish 
I felt as sure of this Miss Wayne, in the 
fourth grade. Nobody knows anything 
about her, except that she comes from 
Bloomington, and carries a state certifi- 
cate. Strong qualifications those are for 
a teacher who needs more energy, and 
tact and firmness and education, to deal 
with the arabs of that fourth ward. I 
suppose I’]] have another such experience 
as I had with that room three years ago, 
when they ran out one teacher, and 
would have done the same with the sec- 
ond, only the term came to an end and 
prevented them,’’ and the Professor sighed 
and rubbed his brow as if it already ached 
in anticipation of coming trouble. 

‘‘ A quarter past two,’’ he went on, 
‘« they ought to all be here in half an hour, 
but they won’t. The half of them will 
be tardy—blame it on their watches for 
not being on ‘ city time,’ or on having 
missed the street car, or on having made 
a mistake in regard to the time of meet- 
ing. ‘That’s the way they always do.’’ 

Donald Gray was an ideal Professor— 
dignified, reserved, courteous; more 
ready to praise than censure, but perfectly 
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able to do the latter, when occasion re- 
quired. His pale, scholarly face looked 
paler in contrast with his very black eyes, 
hair and ‘‘ burnsides,’’ and more schol- 
arly, by reason of his glasses—worn to 
remedy his near-sightedness. 

He was on the sunny side of thirty-five, 
unmarried—‘“‘ a confirmed old bachelor,’’ 
people said, and so he said himself. It 
was not that he was a woman-hater, on 
the contrary, he enjoyed women’s society 
when he happened to be thrown into it. 
But just there was the trouble. He had 
always been so wrapped up in study and 
books that it had to be indeed a “ hap- 
pen,’’ that took him into society at all. 

He was a good talker, with a large 
store of knowledge upon which to draw, 
and a good memory that knew just where 
to find the right thing at the right time. 
He was—O, rare talent—a good listener. 
His patience excelled Job’s in this re- 
spect. 

As for his impatience this afternoon in 
question, I do not wonder at it in the 
least. 

He was a man who put heart and soul 
in his work. He followed teaching as a 
profession because he loved it. He was 
proud of the success and ashamed of the 
failure of teachers and pupils in his 
ward, just as parents are of the victories 
or defeats of their children. What won- 
der then that with a whole school year 
before him, with three hundred of the 
most unruly children on the one side, and 
an untried set of teachers on the other, 
that his brain ached, and his heart sank 
at the prospect. 

His gloomy thoughts were interrupted 
by the sound of a brisk, light step in the 
hall, and a moment later a young lady 
appeared at the door. 

‘‘This is Professor Gray, is it not ?’’ 
she asked, coming forward to the desk. 
‘‘T am Carrie Wayne. No,I do not 
wish to disturb you,’’—as the Professor 
laid aside his papers—‘‘ for I know you 
are busy planning the work for all of us 
assistant teachers. I came early so as to 
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take a look at my room—make a map as 
it were, of the battle ground, and plan 
the coming campaign. If you will tell 
me which one it is, I’ll not hinder you 
farther.’’ 

‘¢It was no hindrance at all,’’ the 
Professor hastened to assure her. ‘ In- 
deed, he was glad she had come, that he 
might make her acquaintance, and that 
they might look over the work to be 
taken up. He thought she was wise to 
‘take the lay of the land’ before setting 
to work.”’ 

This and much more he said, as he 
accompanied her to the room in ques- 
tion, showed her the cloakrooms belong- 
ing to it, and called her attention to the 
new style of blackboards, and the latest 
improvement in furnaces. 

He might have added much more— 
but he didn’t. He might have told her 
that her promptness, her quick energetic 
step, her perfectly modulated cheery 
voice, her clear, steady eyes, her quick- 
ness of decision—had lifted a weight off 
of his mind and heart—the weight of the 
whole Fourth Grade with its seventy-five 
restless, inquiring, mischievous, unruly 
scholars. 

What if Mrs. Harris was tardy, and 
Miss West found fault with the course of 
study marked out for her grade. The 
anxious Professor went home from the 
meeting well satisfied with the corps of 
teachers with which the School Board 
had provided him. 

Nor was he mistaken. It was not long 
till by one means or another, Miss 
Wayne had won the respect, the confi- 
dence and finally the devotion of every 
one of her thirty-five girls and forty 
boys. To be sure there were bean-guns, 
and tops and bows and arrows, and shot 
and paper-wads, those trials common to 
all school teachers. There was even a 
long string with a mouse at one end, and 
Johnny Maloney on the other, that 
nearly frightened some of the girls into 
hysterics. But these minor difficulties 
were easily settled, and in such a way 
that, while the pupils felt they had to 
obey, still—as Johnny Maloney put it— 
‘¢ Anyhow, Miss Wayne was awful nice, 
and she would treat a fellow like a gentle- 
man as longas he treated her like a lady.’’ 
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There were times when even the ‘ re- 
spect ’’ and ‘‘devotion ’’ and rule of ** fair 
play ’’ were borne down by the spirit of 
rebellion, and sometimes the aid of Pro- 
fessor Gray was necessary to quell some 
of the mutinous leaders. Still the work 
went fairly on, the scholars were well up 
in their grades, the order—that hobby 
of graded schools—was better than com- 
mon, and Professor Gray was happy. 

He found it very pleasant to chat with 
his young assistant as she stood at the 
hall window during recesses to watch her 
own scholars on the playground. Or at 
noons they would discuss some book, or 
some question in metaphysics, and Miss 
Wayne could argue a point skilfully, 
could accept defeat gracefully, and was a 
kindly victor. It grew to be really a 
rest to him to step into her room on his 
round of the building—there was such an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness and good- 
fellowship. 

There was one day when Mrs. Harris 
had worried him with accounts of a rebel- 
lious newsboy, and Miss West had com- 
plained that the furnaces smoked, and 
Miss Gordon informed him that two of 
her pupils were sick with the mumps and 
all the rest had been exposed to the dis- 
ease. 

‘« Hope there’s nothing wrong here,’’ 
he sighed, as he turned the knob to Miss 
Wayne’s door. It was the custom of 
that teacher to allow five minutes at the 
close of each recitation to discuss dark 
points in the lesson. That was the work 
in hand as the Professor entered. He was 
too late to catch the question asked by a 
curly-headed little fellow at the farther 
end of the class, but he was in time for 
the roar of laughter in which teacher and 
pupils joined—a laugh so hearty, that he 
smiled in sympathy. As soon as she 
could steady her voice, Miss Wayne 
turned to him saying, ‘‘ Professor, Vic- 
tor wants to know if it would not bea 
good plan to dig great wells and drain 
the lava from volcanoes, so that there 
would be no more eruptions, Will you 
answer him?’’ 

In the laugh that followed, and the 
explanation with blackboard illustrations 
that called forth his love of geology and 
astronomy, the Professor forgot all his 
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vexation and weariness, and went away 
refreshed. 

So the weeks and months passed, until 
only one month of the school year re- 
mained. : 

One morning Miss Wayne was absent 
from her post, ‘‘ not well enough to come 
to school,’’ her note to the Professor 
said: ‘‘ But she hoped a few days rest 
would make her all right again.’’ 

Some way the day was dull, and the 
Professor went home uncommonly weary. 
He wondered how Miss Wayne was, and 
whether she was going to be very sick. 
Then. he remembered that she had not 
seemed like her own bright self for sev- 
eral days past. She had not cared to 
argue, she hadn’t even laughed in her 
cheery way. She had looked worn and 
tired, and there had been a bright flush 
on her cheeks. Altogether, he was 
afraid her illness had been creeping on 
for several weeks, and now that it had 
mastered her strength he feared that ‘‘a 
few days’’ would not bring her back to 
school again. 

He believed it was all interest in the 
welfare of the school, for the closing re- 
views and examination which no one 
could conduct so well as she, that made 
him worry continually over her absence. 
For she was sick, dangerously so, the lady 
teachers said. 

It was not until the examinations were 
over, the transfers made, diplomas 
granted, and the doors of the school 
building closed for vacation, that Profes- 
sor Gray took time to call on his missing 
assistant. Late in the afternoon of the 
lovely June day he climbed the hill to 
the rose-covered cottage where she 
boarded. Her easy chair had been drawn 
out to the cool veranda where the breeze 
wandered in with loads of fragrance from 
the roses and maderia blossoms. There 
her eyes, wearied by the four walls of her 
sickroom, might rest themselves in the 
widespread view of valley, river, hill and 
town. The book with which she had 
been entertaining herself, had dropped 
from her slender fingers, and she lay 
back in her chair with closed eyes, so 
that she did not see the professor until 
startled by his step on the gravel path. 

What was there in the sunny smile 


with which she greeted him to cause his 
heart to bound so? 

Why did the sight of her wasted hands 
and pale face bring such a thrill of pain ? 
He did not ask himself why. He did 
not realize how much it meant to him. 
He was content to sit beside her and 
answer her eager questions concerning 
the examinations, the varied success of 
her pupils, the closing exercises,,and all 
the other items dear to a teacher’s heart. 
Then she asked concerning the normal 
work that was to take up his summer, and 
so the time passed until he saw that she 
had begun to weary. 

Then, with congratulations over her 
convalescence and heartfelt wishes for 
her complete recovery during the snm- 
mer, he bade her good-bye. 

It did not occur to him till he had 
reached the foot of the hill that he had 
asked nothing concerning her plans, 
where she was going for the summer, 
and whether she intended to resume her 
school work in the fall. But surely she 
would take her old place again. Why, 
what would the fourth grade be without 
her? So he went on his way. 

The next day’s train carried him away 
to his beloved normal, and it was not 
until the middle of August that he re- 
turned to Vernon. * * * 

The school board had already met and 
appointed the teachers for the ensuing 
year, and the list handed to him for his 
approval. 

‘*Miss Gordon, first grade. Miss 
West, second grade. Mrs. Harris, third 
grade. Miss Forsythe, fourth. Why, 
where is Miss Wayne?’’ he asked, with 
a sudden sinking of heart. 

‘“*I do not know,’’ responded the 
trustee. ‘*She went away some three 
weeks after school closed, leaving no ap- 
plication for a position, and we have 
heard nothing of her since. We were 
all sorry, for she had proved herself so 
efficient that it was hard to supply her 
place. Miss Forsythe comes highly rec- 
ommended by the directors at Seymour, 
and I hope we will find her as able as her 
predecessor.’’ 

How insufferably hot and close the 
office became all at once to the professor. 
He would certainly suffocate if he did 
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not get out into the street. How tire- 
some the business was. How he hated 
it. Why did Mr. Butler drawl so, and 
explain everything at length? Then 
there was the long monotonous school 
year ahead. How he dreaded it—all at 
once. How would he ever get through ? 
His head ached, and brain whirled, and 
heart sank at the very thought of it. 
And yet—why, only an hour before, he 
had been eager for the work to begin. 
He had felt so fresh and happy. He had 
planned so many changes and improve- 
ments in the routine of affairs, which he 
was sure Miss Wayne—and then he was 
suddenly overwhelmed by the revelation 
that it was the loss of her that had 
changed the whole current of things. 

At length the last paper was looked 
over, and the professor was free. He 
seized his hat and hurried out on to the 
street. 

A sudden darkness had fallen over the 
glare of that bright August day. There 
was a great weight on his heart—the 
weight of a passionate, burning love that 
had been growing silently, swiftly for 
months and had not discovered itself un- 
til too late. ‘Too late! too late!’’ he 
said it over and over to himself as he 
strode along with feverish haste, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing of the bustle of 
the crowded street, noting not the greet- 
ings of friends or pupils, not even think- 
ing where he was going. 

He saw nothing but a pale, sweet face 
against its background of black shawl— 
heard nothing but a low voice with its 
silvery laugh—the face and the voice that 
meant all the world to him, 

He found himself at last at the very 
gate of the cottage where he had last seen 
her. A sudden inspiration seized him. 
This had been her home—it should be 
his. Perhaps she would not seem so lost 
to him if he could live where she had 
lived, walk the same path to school which 
she had trod so often, or sit in the same 
chair in which he had last seen her. 

With Professor Gray to think was to 
act. His ring at the door was responded 
to by a motherly old lady, who recog- 
nized him at once and gave hima cordial 
welcome. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she said, when, after a little 
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commonplace chat, he asked for board. 
‘*T’ve boarded a school teacher now 
every winter for five years. That’s the 
way I get my extra spending money. 
I’ve set my heart on a new plush parlor 
set, and I guess I’ll let you pay for 
it.” This with a hearty laugh in 
which the professor joined. Her homely 
candor was refreshing. 

‘* Now, last year,’’ she went on, ‘‘ Miss 
Wayne boarded with me. You ought to 
have heard her laugh that merry laugh 
of hers when I told her she was to pay 
for my new parlor carpet ; and she says 
‘certainly, Mrs. Benton. I’ve lots of 
experience in that line. Yours will be 
the fourth parlor carpet my board money 
has paid for.’ -And then she says, ‘I 
don’t know how I'll ever get even with 
the public unless I get married and go to 
boarding school teachers myself.’ She 
was always so bright and cheery. I’ve 
missed her a deal since she went away.”’ 

‘««And have you never heard from her ?’’ 
the professor asked, waiting eagerly for 
his answer. 

‘*Yes, once. She wrote from Kansas 
City, where she was visiting her cousin. 
She said she was going farther west in a 
short time, either to Kansas or Nebraska; 
she did not know which until she heard 
from her father, who was going too. She 
said she’d write again when they were 
settled, and when she had made her for- 
tune in land speculation, she’d come 
back and see me. That was nearly two 
months ago and I’ve had no letter yet.’’ 

That was all the news, all the hope he 
received. He settled down to his win- 
ter’s work, going through it in a me- 
chanical sort of a way, missing her at 
every turn. Every evening after school 
he stopped for the mail, hoping it would 
contain the promised letter to Mrs. Ben- 
ton, and as constantly was he disappoint- 
ed. At home, his favorite companion 
was a volume of Emerson’s essays, which 
she had left by mistake, and which had 
evidently been a favorite of hers also. It 
was well-worn and much interlined, there 
were marginal notes, written in her clear 
hand, and numerous references—many 
of which he remembered hearing her use 
in their talks together. 

So time passed on until four winters 


























were counted. Professor Gray remained 
the same quiet, reserved man as of yore, 
and silver threads were beginning to show 
themselves amid his black hair. 

He was no longer principal of the 
Fifth ward, but general superintendent 
of the city schools, with a fine salary. 

In this time he had vainly tried to put 
away from him the love he had discov- 
ered so long before. 

He had tried to make himself believe 
that fate had not intended his life to be 
otherwise. Had told himself that Carrie 
Wayne was. too young and fair and bright 
for such a man as he—that she would be 
happier with a younger, wealthier man, 
who could bestow on her all the luxuries 
she deserved. He would tell himself that 
the past was buried, and then—he would 
hear some girlish laugh that had in it the 
well-known ring; or some light, brisk 
step upon the pavement would sound like 
the one to which he had so often timed 
his footsteps, and the pain would rise, 
and his heart throb rebelliously. 

No word had ever come from the far 
west, and he no longer looked for any. 
‘« She had forgotten the sleepy old town 
among the Indiana hills, in the rush of 
the fabled west. Perhaps she was mar- 
ried. He knew she was happy wherever 
she was. She was always happy, and 
made everyone about her so.’’ 

He came home from school one even- 
ing tired and disspirited. Everything 
had gone wrong with his work that day. 
One teacher was sick, and her scholars 
had mutinied against her substitute ; one 
had allowed her grade to fall behind the 
average of that grade throughout the 
city; another was proving inefficient in 
every respect. He had received a ran- 
corous note from an angry parent, com- 
plaining of ‘‘favoritism’’ and ‘¢ injus- 
tice’’ in another quarter. One of the 

‘directors had informed him that there 

were reports that the large boys of one 
building spent their recesses playing cards 
in the cellar. 

With lagging steps he dragged his way 
up the front walk, and sat down wearily 
in one of the rustic chairs on the veranda. 

Evidently his landlady had company, 
for she was talking in a very animated 
manner, and she was talking about him. 
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‘* Yes, Professor Gray had 
there for the last four years, and she 
become quite attached to him. He 
seemed to kind of belong there and she 
would miss him when he went west, as 
he talked of doing when school closed.’’ 
Then his heart gave a wild throb, and 
for an instant ceased beating, as a fresh, 
happy voice answered, ‘‘ I came back at 
just the right time, then, didn’t I? I 
would have*been sorry to have missed 
seeing Professor Gray, for he and I were 
quite good friends four years ago. And 
he is going west, you say? Maybe when 
I recount to him the glories of Kansas, 
and Wichita in particular, he can be 
persuaded to make that his destination,’’ 
and Miss Wayne laughed her old merry 
laugh in which Mrs. Benton joined. 

As for the Professor, his pulses were 
bouuding fast enough now. ‘She had 
come back at last. She was glad he was 
there. She would try to persuade him to 
to go Wichita, as if’’—he thought passion- 
ately—‘‘ he could bear to go anywhere 
else when he knew she was there.’’ 

He heard her swift step coming 
through the hall, and started up to meet 
her. 

‘Why, Professor !’’ she cried with a 
little start as they met face to face at the 
door, and she held out her hand witha 
smile of welcome. 

‘« Carrie !’’ he cried, in his excitement 
using the only name by which he had 
thought of her all those years. He was 
possessed with a mad desire to fold her 
in his arms, to cover her face with kisses, 
and to whisper all his long-restrained 
love in her ear. But reason told him it 
would not do. 

She had gone away thinking that he 
cared nothing for her. She had lived all 
this time in the same belief. Perhaps she 
loved some one else—why shouldn’t she ? 
She might even be married. He must 
wait and see. All these things flashed 
through his mind in that brief moment 
that he held her hand, and just as rapid- 
ly did his traitorous eyes reveal them to 
her quick intuition. Then he said, as 
steadily as he could, ‘‘and you have 
really remembered us again, and come 
back to take a look at our sleepy old 
town ?”’ 
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‘«T had never forgotten, that I needed 
to ‘remember again’,’’ she answered, 
while her eyes drooped before his pas- 
sionate gaze. ‘Then with an evident ef- 
fort she recovered herself and said, 
“*come and sit down out here, and tell 
me the news. I am impatient tc hear 
of all the old teachers, and what my for- 
mer pupils have accomplished since I left. 
Does Victor still ask his comical questions, 
and do the furnaces still smoke ?”’ 

So she plied him with questions and 
listened eagerly to his answers, all the 
time reading the ‘ old, old story ’ so dear 
to a woman’s heart, which his ardent 
eyes and subdued voice were uncon- 
sciously telling. 

The next morning it was a very dif- 
ferent Professor that walked briskly down 
the streets of Vernon, from the weary, 
disheartened man who had dragged his 
way up the hill the previous evening. 

Scholars and teachers looked at him 
in wonder as he spoke with such an ani- 
mated ring in his voice, even laughed at 
some of their misdemeanors, and actu- 
ally perpetrated a joke. They could 
none of them understand him, for none 
of them could hear the ‘ jubilate’’ that 
his heart sang to itself all day. 

When he reached home that evening, 
he found Miss Wayne sitting on the 
piazza with the copy of Emerson in her 
lap. Hewent up the steps and sat down 
beside her. ‘There was astrange new light 
in the eyes she raised to his when he 
said-—pointing to the Emerson : 
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‘Ah. I see you have gotten your 
own again. I must thank you for for- 
getting it, for it has been a favorite com- 
panion of mine these four years.’’ Then, 
all at once catching the meaning of the 
light in her eyes, he bent toward her, his 
voice low and trembling as he said, 
‘¢shall I tell you why it has been so dear 
to me, Carrie ?’’ 

‘«*There is no need,’’shesaid. ‘‘ The 
marked Emerson has told me what your 
eyes had not already said.’’ 

‘And you understand it all? Howl 
loved you all the time—but found it out 
too late? How I have stayed right here 
hoping that some day I would hear where 
I might find you? How my heart has 
longed for you and found comfort only 
in being where you had been, and touch- 
ing the things which your hands had 
made sacred? O, Carrie, have you un- 
derstood all this ?”’ 

For answer she opened the marked 
Emerson and read: ‘‘ You cannot hide 
any secret. What I think has been 
secretly conveyed from me to another 
whilst I- was vainly making up my mind 
to tell him it. When I come to my own 
we shall both know it. Nothing will be 


to be asked or be granted.’’ 

As she laid down her book, he caught 
her hands in hYs and whispered, ‘‘ Car- 
rie my Carrie, do you believe that ?”’ 

She looked steadily into his glowing 
eyes for a moment, then lifted her lips to 
his. 


That was all the answer he needed. 
Marie Nantz. 









































PENELOPE’S LETTER. 


(TO MR. FAYE HOWE.) 


I. 


RECKON I'll write you a letter, 
I’m left all alone at the ranch— 
Only me and my dear Gordon setter, 
You sent me, are here on the ‘‘ branch ;’” 
Papa—he’s down lawin’ at Wily’s— 
Of course you'll keep this very mum— 
But when lawin’ ’s right smart at Jim Wily’s, 
It’s more than half whiskey and rum. 


II. 


The moon is too lovely, to-night, Faye! 
It streams down and freckles my page, 
With the leaves of the live oak—-so light they 
Are all of a tremble from age ; 
But the moon is cold company, Fayette, 
And an owl over on the “ divide’”’ 
Reminded me so—shall I say it ?— 
Of you, I just broke down and cried. 


III. 


And how is the hand I thought risky 

From snake-bite, when tin cup and spoon 
And a// of our extry proof whiskey, 

At last, got you drunk as a loon ? 
It made papa look rather sadly, 

And he keeps it no more on the shelf ; 
He's bit pretty reg’ lar and badly, 

But gener’ly doctor’s himself. 


Iv. 


The family, they are jest tol’ble; 
The jack rabbit’s plumb off his feed, 
The prairie dog’s dre’ dfully vol’ ble, 

And the dove—he’s a goin’ to seed ; 
And ‘* Flo,’’ I believe, has consumption— 
That dog has a horrible cough— 

And when 08, she has so little gumption, 
I’m afraid that her head ’1l come off. 
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Vv. 


But the health of jest two is surpassin’— 
The mock bird’s so chipper to-night, 

A-singin’ by moonlight and sassin’— 
It’s all I can do here to write ; 

And the owlet—he’s doin’ right nicely, 
And his eyes are so deep and so true, 

Sometimes I declar’d he’s precisely— 
Precisely the image of you. 


VI. 


And the appetite of that young ‘‘ hooter !’’ 
I never did see sich a bird ; 

One night he attacked my ‘‘six shooter,”’ 
Now wasn’t that highly absurd ? 

He does nothin’ but keep Quaker meetin’, 
As solemn as Moses! and wink; 

And he’s allers a-sleepin’ or eatin’, 
And when it ain’t either, it’s—7zhink. 


Vil, 


But I wish you’d come down and see—papa. 
Sometimes I’m so lonesome and blue ; 
And when the dumb ager’s got papa, 
He’s rather monotonous, too ; 
And my sheep—indeed, Faye, they’re no better ; 
And my lambs—dear! I’m fallin’ asleep ; 
Adois / to this dre’dful long letter 
From 
Your own little, 
‘« Lone Star Bo-Peep.’’ 





Howard Seely. 

















AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


HAD often wondered how it would 
seem to journey through England un- 
embarassed by any wealth of past asso- 
ciations, quite unencumbered with preju- 
dices that might have their roots in famili- 
arity with the history and literature of a 
country rich, if ever country was, in such 
an inheritance. And once I came as 
near fulfilling this (I fancy) rather 
unique desire as will ever be possible for 
me while memory remains and personal 


’ 


ogy) ‘‘ hankering arter’’ in those days. 
Since I have grown old and wise, I would 
be content to repeat some of the old 
ones. Would my ‘unsentimental jour- 
ney’’ be among the ones I should like 
to repeat! I leave my readers (if I am 
fortunate enough to possess any, in these 
days when everybody writes, so that 
there can’t be anybody left to read) to 
judge where they have finished the rec- 
ord of this to me exceptional experience. 
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identity inheres. I travelled through 
the little island with an architect and his 
wife, a woman who cared only for pure 
science—dry science I would have liked 
to call it! 

An unsentimental journey! I had 
taken many ‘‘sentimental’’ journeys, by 
train and boat, in imagination on the 
pages of Sterne and his successors, with 
pen and ink, but never an unsentimental 
one, so this was to be a new experience, 
and new experiences were what I was 
always (in expressive Yankee phraseol- 


My friend had his hobby, which was, 
by the way, a very practical one, since it 
gave him bread and butter, not to men- 
tion a little jam, such as a seaside cottage 
and diamonds for his wife. He knew 
the difference between Gothic and Neo- 
Gothic, between early and _ late renais- 
ance; pilasters and gargoyles were as 
a-b-c’s on his tongue, and ‘‘ knowledge is 
power ’’ and several other things besides— 
nearly as important to ill-regulated minds 
—entertainment, for instance. His wife 
had her little hammer with which to chip 
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away rocks, her microscope and _field- 
glass for the investigation of the minute 
and the remote in nature, while I—I had 
nothing.. So I determined for once to 
look at things, if possible, through other 
people’s eyes, for I am one of those weak 
persons who find it difficult to keep up 
my enthusiasm without external stimulus. 
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him, should be resisted, though I ob- 
served, while we were in London, that 
he was not above buying some hideous 
cravats and other British atrocities, pro- 
nounced by authorities to be ‘‘ the latest 
thing out’’ in masculine attire. 

The contrast between London and 
Paris, from an architectural point of 


BY THE WAYSIDE. 


‘*T am afraid you will be bored,’’ my 
friend had said to me, ‘‘ for we did the 
cathedrals and old England last year. 
This time it is modern England I am 
interested in, froma professional point of 
view.’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ I answered, ‘‘I have done 
old England, too, so this is a new expe- 
rience for me.’’ And I added, under my 
breath, ‘‘I think I prefer to view mod- 
ern things under my present auspices— 
neither science nor art can destroy my 
cherished illusions of the past.’’ 

Of course, being human (and women), 
we went to Paris first to get some new 
gowns, and from there crossed the Chan- 
nel to London. We were afraid if we 
left this purely feminine concern till the 
last, our masculine director might think 
the temptation, since it didn’t appeal to 


view, though it had always impressed me 
among other senses of contrast, was 
brought out much more forcibly when I 
looked at the two great cities through a 
professional medium. That impression 
ot space and perspective, not only attend- 
ed to, but harmonized with, of congruity 
and fitting-in which, give Paris an air 
of elegance and trimness thoroughly in 
keeping with our ideas of the French—is 
entirely lacking in London, which has 
yet a charm of its own. 

In the march of modern improvement, 
Old London has not been entirely swept 
away, though large portions of it have 
disappeared. Vestiges full of old associ- 
ations’ charms still remain to delight the 
antiquarian and lay detaining fingers on 
every lover of English literature. Tem- 
ple Bar is gone, though the Temple is 











left. One hates to think how fast the 
relics of the past are disappearing. Where 
nearly all the visible, tangible links which 
bind the present to it are gone, we can- 
not help wondering whether the memo- 
ries of it will have any hold on us. Can 
our unaided imaginations do without 
these sensible reminders? Mine, I con- 
fess, cannot ! Well, perhaps our pov- 
erty-stricken descendants will find an in- 
terest in us when we are no longer com- 
monplace present but vanished past that 
will compensate them for this loss. I 
suspect, we who are making history for 
them, are skeptical about it. They have 
torn down the old houses in Holborn 
where Chatterton lived, an improvement, 
of course, for they are building newer 
and better ones in their places, but a 
pang of selfish personal regret comes over 
me to think I shall never again be able 
to indulge in melancholy speculations as 
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above Cheapside, too, though it 1s hardly 
Christopher Wren’s St. Paul’s, but these 
monuments of the past are jostled by 
scores of new claimants to notice, doubt- 
less secretly despising their antiquated 
neighbors as is the fashion of youth now- 
adays. Yet, in spite of the contrast be- 
tween these splendid modern structures 
and the queer windings or old buildings 
which bring out the newness of the new 
still more strongly, there is less incon- 
gruity than one might imagine, for these 
efforts of recent architecture are only 
adaptations or modifications of perhaps 
older styles than any of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s creations Nearly all the more 
recent architectural achievements of Lon- 
don are the outgrowth of its commercial 
prosperity, or the outcome of its indus- 
trial needs. Stores and offices and docls 
have sprung up, in great numbers, quite 
as magnificent in their way as old castles 





MEMORIAL CHAPEL, RUFFORD. 


to which was the veritable house in which 
the poor creature died. Is it better to 
have been a brilliant ephemeris or a com- 
mon earth worm? All the past, even its 
most vocal epochs, is silent here. 

St. Martin’s, quaint old St. Martin’s 
still stands ‘‘in-the-fields’’—now the 
very heart of London. St. Paul’s towers 


or baronial halls are in theirs. These 
newer buildings subserve utility and the 
demands of the age, so I snppose one 
nust not complain if.they are not so pic- 
turesque as the erections of medizval 
ages when picturesqueness went hand-in- 
hand with dirt, and poverty was (in ret- 
rospect at least) companioned by ro- 
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mance. If money be our god, as pessi- 
mistic moralists-say, why then it is only 
right we should build our finest temples 
in his honor. 

If one is inclined to acquiesce with- 
out much dispute in the above men- 
tioned sweeping condemnation, it is 
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animated by professional interest in some 
extensive plans for the substitution of 
comfortable hygienic quarters for the 
poor in place of the wretched tenements 
in which they have for generations spent 
their lives. Here and there all over 
England the hovels which served as an 
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well to look at the obverse side of the 
medal—for of course there is one. Art 
is not the hand-maid of commerce only, 
she is also the servant of philanthropy in 
the big bustling metropolis—a fact not so 
well known. Among other purposes 
which took him abroad, my friend was 


apology for homes to the lower classes 
have been replaced by the more hy- 
gienic and comfortable cottages of mod- 
ern erection. But these reforms are less 
conspicuous than their commercial rivals 
and so, on the modest violet principle. 
are thrust into the background and 
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almost unnoticed. Waller was quite 


in a motley of styles, Roman, Gothic, 

right in saying to the rose: Venetian, Florentine, yet not altogether 
“ Hadst thou sprung inharmonious in their general effects, 
li deserts where no men abide, impressed one, among other things, with 


Thou must have, uncommended, died.” the financial prosperity and business 








HOUSE AT CHISELHURST. 


But here I am quoting poetry! This 
will never do—it is being sentimental in 
the highest degree. « 


solidity of ‘‘ the nation of shopkeepers ”’ 
until I almost begin to believe in the 
pertinence as well as the impertinence of 





Kent Haich Westerham 
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All the principal cities of England, 
Manchester, Liverpool. Birmingham and 
the rest are not unlike London in their 
recent architecture. Rows of buildings 


the great Napoleon’s fling. It was an 
exquisite relief after the smokiness and 
general emphasis of material things which 
any city, but particularly a great manu- 
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facturing city, gives one, to turn to rural 
haunts, and above all, to rural England. 
To saunter in leisurely fashion through 
Warwickshire, beautiful enough without 
its rich associations, and Westmoreland 
witlr its own -peculiar charm ; to loiter in 
the southern counties, Kent and Sussex, 
where our Teutonic ancestors, with that 
gentle disregard of trivial prejudices, 
which is rather a national characteristic, 
first made themselves obnoxious to the 
foredoomed Celts; to catch a glimpse of 
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English lanes, riotous with bloom and 
long, silver ribbons, winding in and out, 
‘< fain-hidden yet full-confessed,’’ quaint 
Gothic churches, or mere suggestions of 
them, all jealously hidden in embowering 
green, save for their revealing spires, 
Queen Anne cottages and all the many 
beauties of an English landscape flitted 
before our eyes, and sometimes we paused 
to admire them at our leisure. Whenever 
some droning choir-master or somnific 
curate drove me into a profane or un- 
saintly mood, I always brought 
myself into a religious frame of 
mind again by withdrawing to a 
distance from all mankind and 
gazing at the silent steeple. Ina 
few moments I found myself, like 
Sancho Panza when he thought of 
sleep, in grateful mood, and ready, 
in his spirit, to cry out: ‘* God 
bless the man ’’ who first invented 
spires. I should say this was a 
digression, only wherever we went 
we never did digress very far 
from the spires, beginning with 
Coventry’s far-famed three, to 
Carlisle on the north and Canter- 
bury on the south. 

Most of these things I had seen 
before, but never in all my jour- 
neyings had I seen so many 
charming English interiors, nor 
seen them with such artistic eyes 
as now, when visiting them in an 
architectural capacity. Some- 
times we were able to obtajn pho- 
tographs of these interiors, but 
when we were not, my friend 








ROOM, CARDIFF CASTLE. 


the little land where the more stubborn 
of these latter, entrenched themselves, all 
this was pleasant and discursive enough 
to atone for much gazing with critical 
(in my case, would-be-critical) eyes at 
unlimited brick and mortar, with their 
unromantic and generally inevitable con- 
comitants. If my fellow-voyagers had a 
purpose, I (for which I thanked heaven) 
had not. If there is one thing worse 
than a novel with a purpose, it would be 
a journey with a purpose. I, at least, 
might be as discursive as I pleased. 


usually made sketches of bits of 
them. These drawings of his 
were more prized by me than the 
complete photographs, even if they only 
showed a magnificent fireplace or elabo- 
rately-decorated corner, to serve as a peg 
on which to hang our memories of the 
rest of the beautiful rooms in which 
they formed a part. 

From London we naturally turned our 
steps to Kent and Sussex. My chief ac- 
quaintance with that ancient country, 
where the mysterious Jutes are said to 
have settled, leaving as their descendants 
those far-famed ‘‘ Men of Kent,’’ whose 
prowess the old rhyme has celebrated, 
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was from my visits to dear old Canter- 
bury. The grand cathedral, where 1s 
buried the troublesome prelate whom 
Henry II so summarily disposed of, is 
still my most abiding memory of Kent, 
though I saw things under a different 
aspect this last time. The hollows in 
the stone, where pilgrims of many centur- 
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Kent, and which have served as a model 
for many improved modern constructions. 
I was glad though to visit Rochester and 
see the old Bull Inn, rechristened if not 
regenerated since Dickens’ time, the 
famous inn so dear to me because of early 
memories inextricably bound up with Mr. 
Pickwick and Alfred Jingle. Perhaps I 
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ies have knelt, are still distinct in my 
memory ; I still see the Black Prince’s 
tomb to impress me with the reality of 
his warlike deeds as no history could. 
These things abide with me longer than 
the fair and fertile fields, green and golden 
with hops, one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the scenery ; longer even than 
the queer old chimneys to be found in 


could not laugh so unrestrainedly over 
those heroes now—Jingle was none the 
less a hero for being a villain—but I can 
at least smile at the memory of the inex- 
haustible laughter they could once evoke, 
and for the sake of that they will always 
be dear tome. The present value of how 
many old loves is in their old memories, 
I wonder ? 
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Through Kent and Sussex we loitered, 
until a sudden recollection of how time 
was flying drove us with a spasm of haste 
into an express train which took us by 
the shortest route possible into Wales. 
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which past events have decreed should 
be Teutonic! 

We entered Wales by way of Glouces- 
ter, one of the many cathedral towns 
which make the charm of English travel, 


SS = : 


IN DINING ROOM, CRAGSIDE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


When I had been a short time in that 
little corner of Great Britain, I experi- 
enced a new sensation. <A profound 
gratitude to my biind but heathen fore- 
fathers, who crossed the German Ocean 
and effectually silenced the aboriginal 
speech of the land they conquered, sud- 
denly possessed me. If Welsh had been 
the tongue of those who surrounded me in 
infancy I suppose I would have learned 
to speak it, though I can’t imagine how. 
Surely it would have been through a 
greater expenditure of vocal, muscular 
and intellectual energy than I spent in 
the acquirement of my native speech, 


and went straight to Cardiff. My most 
interesting association with this im- 
portant Welsh seaport was not that it 
rivalled Newcastle in its coal trade, 
though that might be an edifying fact as 
furnishing a variation on the well-worn 
saying, ‘‘carrying coals to Newcastle.’’ 
We might, with almost equal appropri- 
ateness and greater originality, talk of 
‘‘carrying coals to Cardiff,’’ and now I 
notice another advantage, the charm of 
alliteration. Somewhere or other I had 
heard of the Cardiff Giant, and I secretly 
hoped, though I did not confide these 
hopes, to my fellow travellers, that I 
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might be able to make this vague idea 
more definite by a visit to the actual spot 
with which the name was connected. I 
am not quite sure whether I expected to 
see a Brobdingnagian creature stalking 
through the streets of the town, or whether 
I conceived of him as shut up in some 
feudal castle. ‘The feudal castle was 
there, but alas, no giant, only a common 
place, nineteenth century English Mar- 
quis—I beg the present owner’s pardon, 
he may be very interesting in himself, 
but he pales into insignificance in my eyes 
before a natural curiosity such as a giant. 
Happy then are people who think differ- 
ently, people to whom a real live lord is 
the most wonderful thing in the universe. 

I have spoken of the feudal castle, for 
Cardiff castle, one of the rooms of which 
is shown in the picture, goes back to the 
time of the conqueror, but the restora- 
tions have been so extensive that I ques- 
tion whether there is any of the original 
building left, in fact, most of the altera- 
tions are very modern indeed. 

We pursued our leisurely way through 
Wales as far as Carnarvon, taking in, on 
our way, with the casual voracity of the 
traveller, Mount Snowden and various 
other sights of minor interest, and re- 
entered England at Chester, We studied 
architecture through Cheshire, seeing some 
notable specimens of what my learned 
friend called the ‘‘ Half Timber ”’ style. 
I admired much that we saw, though in 
such an unlearned way that I fear it no 
more satisfied my professional friend than 
did Lydgate’s enjoyment of music con- 
tent Rosamund. My feeling, like the 
doctor’s in ‘* Middlemarch,’’ was much 
more like ‘an emotional elephant’s’’ than 
a technical artist would approve of. I 
looked with a keener assiduity of interest 
for a deeper grin on the faces of the Che- 
shire cats than for architectural details or 
points of comparative beauty. 

From Chester up through the Lake 
district by coach to the ‘‘ North Coun- 
tree’’ is such a dream of delight, that it 
is useless to think of even shadowing it 
forth in what paragraphers are pleased to 
call ‘‘cold type.’’ A gleam of color, 
blues and greens from Lake Windermere, 
taken on the spot, which I can see as I 
write, would tell you something of the 
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home of Wordsworth and his familiars. 
But this was to be an unsentimental jour- 
ney, and the English Lakes were not only 
poet’s homes, they are the home of poetry, 
past and present; then and now and forever 
as long as nature shall speak and we listen. 

Northumbria, as it was called when the 
Danes flourished there, which one may 
know from the ‘‘ bys’’—Whitby, Nase- 
by, and all the rest of them, was to be 
the limit of our wanderings. Here is 
somewhat less of poetry, more of prose 
than in wild Westmoreland, for here is 
less of nature, more of man. Newcastle- 
on-the-Tyne, busy, bustling, dingy, not 
to say grimy Newcastle, is certainly not 
conducive to sentiment ; and at Killing- 
worth, not far away, George Stephenson 
built his first locomotive—ruthless de- 
stroyer of sentiment, terminator of ro- 
mance! Yet, even Northumberland sug- 
gests objects for sentiment of the noblest 
sort, for off the coast of this rugged 
northern shire lie the Farne Islands, 
one of which was the scene of Grace 
Darling’s heroism; and not far away 
is the Holy Isle of Lindisfarne Abbey, 
so closely bound up with the story of 
poor Constance in Marmion. I looked 
with longing eyes across the water 
at the not distant islets, and turned 
with a sigh toward even Alwick Castle. 
It has been so thoroughly restored that 
it seems almost modern, except its Nor- 
man gateway, and with anything modern 
I had, for the moment, little patience. 
Yet I dare not deny that we saw some 
beautiful modern architecture in the 
North. If this can last for six centuries, 
I said to myself, perhaps it may rouse 
somebody’s enthusiasm then as the past 
of the twelfth century rouses mine. 

We went back to London through mid- 
land England, but I could not be unsen- 
timental about the Shakespeare country, 
so the narration of my adventures might 
better close. My unsentimental journey 
ended in London smoke. Had it been 
as instructive as I had hoped it would 
be? I fear not, for I cannot yet clearly 
distinguish between Early and Late Nor- 
man, Perpendicular and Gothic. Yet it 
was not quite caviare. I could wish for 
my readers that the retailing of it might 
be half as profitable to them ! 

Elinor C. Creighton. 





MANANA. 


ANANA, when the red sun leaps 
A ruddy disc from level seas, 
A wind shall waft across the deeps 
From other lands and climes than these, 
A scent of spicy tropic trees 
An incense on the air swung free, 
And by the gates the pale dawn keeps 
My one lone ship will come to me. 


I grant to others place and gold 
‘ I yield the myrtle-clasp of fame, 
Whatever else that life can hold 
Be sure my heart shall never claim 
If that one largess I may name 
That when to-morrow lights the seas, 
Like some lost sheep strayed far a-fold 
My one lone ship will come to me. 


Beyond the shore-line’s whispering sands 
And to the thin horizon-rim, 
I stretch in silence empty hands 
And watch with eyes not yet grown dim, 
I listen to the solemn hymn 
The low waves chant in liquid key, 
Mafiana—so the watchword stands 
My one lone ship will come to me. 


Oh! envious dawn arise at last 
And sweep the hearth of coming day, 
My fancy sees the first tall mast 
And foam-wake stretching down the bay, 
! Already now the east is grey 
A far sail whitens off to lee, 
Yea! thus all doubts and dangers passed 
My one lone ship will come to me. 





Ernest McGaffey. 
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THE WOOING OF SAMANTHY. 


HEY were accustomed to seeing 
her going about the dusty little 
yard with slow step and pale, ex- 

pressionless face. 

‘¢ Pore Cynthy ’’ was the way in which 
she was usually designated. ‘‘ Pore Cyn- 
thy’’ had been wont to rise early in the 
morning, feed the chickens as soon as 
they came down from the roost, milk the 
cow in the early dawn, strain the milk 
and put it down in the cool milk house, 
split wood and kindle the kitchen fire, 
dig potatoes from the little garden patch 
in the back yard, cook the breakfast, and 
call ’Liph’let from his morning slumbers 
when it was ready to be placed smoking 
hot on the table. 

«« Pore Cynthy’’ could be seen hang- 
ing the weekly wash on the long lines 
across the back yard, alike when the 
July sun showered down floods of heat, 
and when the snows lay deep upon the 
frozen earth and when the north winds 
swept fiercely down upon the little Colo- 
rado cabin. 

But now ‘‘ Pore Cynthy ’’ was invested 
round about with an undreamed of ma- 
jesty. The heaviest footed neighbor 
walked with softened tread in entering the 
house which for so many years had ech- 
oed to the slow and weary step of ‘‘ Pore 
Cynthy,’’ and it was in sepulchral whis- 
pers that they spoke the old familiar 
pitying name. There was an awesome- 
ness in the grandeur that had so sud- 
denly set ‘‘ Pore Cynthy’’ apart from 
them. She lay in solemn state in the 
gloomy little front room that was accus- 
tomed to be opened only on those rare 
occasions when the preacher from the 
little town twenty miles distant, who 
came out once a month to hold meeting 
in the rough board schoolhouse, went 
the rounds of his country parishioners, 
and called at the dingy little whitewashed 
house. He would come again soon, and 
say a few solemn sounding words, and 
she who had been wont to tremble with the 
sense of being in the presence of ecclesias- 
tical dignity would preserve a calm repose 


in that atmosphere of holiness. For the 
new grandeur that enwrapped her was 
yet higher and more awful than any con- 
ferred by Bishop or Pope, and her qui- 
etude would remain unruffled. 

‘*Pore Cynthy,’’ said Samanthy, as she 
stood by the rough coffin. 

A white hollyhock had managed in 
some incomprehensible way to struggle 
into bloom in the uncongenial soil of 
the southwest corner of Samanthy’s yard 
that morning, and she had brought it 
over and laid it where the thin hands 
were folded on the quiet breast. In Sa- 
manthy’s mind flowers had always been 
associated with death. 

‘Maybe people has time for ’em then,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ While they are a livin’ pota- 
toes are more of a needcessity.’’ 

Cynthia had always been ‘‘ Pore Cyn- 
thy,’’ in Samanthy’s thought. When 
her father had brought his little orphan 
niece from the East to give her a home in 
his Colorado farm house, and Samanthy 
first looked into the thin, pale face that 
was so old in suffering, and the wistful 
eyes that seemed to search the farm-house 
kitchen for something they would never 
see again, she had involuntarily said 
‘¢ Pore Cynthy.’’ As she grew into tall, 
slim maidenhood, with a fitful wild rose 
bloom on her cheeks, and soft brown hair 
that shown golden in the sunlight, she 
was still ‘‘ Pore Cynthy,’’ who was not 
able to work in the fields, nor do the 
hard drudgery of the household, in which 
Samanthy found her chief delight when 
the toils of the summer day were over, 
nor take long walks across the undulat- 
ing Colorado plains. And the ‘ Pore 
Cynthy’’ had become very emphatic 
when she told Samanthy that she was 
going to marry ’Liph’let Blake. 

‘¢T don’t see what makes you say that, 
Samanthy,’’ she remonstrated. ‘‘ There 


ain’t no harm in ’Liph’let.’’ 

‘TI sh’d think not,’’ replied Samanthy, 
scornfully. 
him.’’ 

Cynthia looked with troubled eyes 
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away across the fields where Samanthy’s 
corn was waving in the summer wind. 
It was not pleasant to go against the con- 
victions of a woman who could raise such 
corn as that. 

‘« You don’t need to marry fer a home, 
even ef a man like that knowed anything 
about a home. You'd allus have a home 
with me an’ more’n welcome. You’re 
all I’ve got, Cynthy.’’ 

She looked down with shy eyes. 
ain’t that, Samanthy.”’ 

‘«« What is it, then ?’’ 

‘¢T—I love him.’’* 

Samanthy sniffed contemptuously. 

‘«Tallus thought somethin’ would come 
of them novels that come in the box them 
Wixem’s got Christmas, that you an’ 
Mandy Wixem’s been porin’ over ever 
sence, an’ I knowed it wouldn’t be any- 
thing good. Next thing anybody knows 
Mandy’ll be a fallen’ in love with the 
Chinaman that sells potatoes an’ give her 
a apple the last time he come round.”’ 

That was fifteen years ago. Mean- 
while she had not lost interest in ‘‘ Pore 
Cynthy.’’ Many a time after a long 
day’s work in the fields she had hurried 
over her supper and prepared some ap- 
petizing dish for Cynthia and carried it 
to her. Then she would stay and wash 
the supper dishes and finish the day’s 
ironing, or help with the sewing. For 
Samanthy’s chief boast was that she knew 
as much about housekeeping as farming, 
and could make a dress as easily as she 
could raise a crop of wheat. To besure 
the dress might have excited wonderment 
in the mind of the woman who attended 
the inauguration ball in a Felix creation, 
and been a source of bewilderment to a 
metropolitan dressmaker of wide experi- 
ence among the highest class of patrons. 
But it served her purpose well enough, 
for what could any dress do but cover 
the wearer, and did not her’s do that? 
And if it had defects from an artistic 
point of view no one who was likely to 
see it would be offended thereby. 

Fifteen years ago, and now the burning 
Colorado sun crept through the window 
and lay upon Cynthy’s thin face in the 
coffin, and Samanthy had placed the only 
flower which had ever bloomed in her yard 
on the hands that could not feel its touch. 


‘elt 
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‘¢ Fifteen years,’’ mused Samanthy. 
‘*Tt takes a long time fer a feeble little 
woman to wear out. I sh’d a’ died o’ 
’Liph’let Blake long ago.’’ 

She looked over to where he was cow- 
ering down in the corner like one crushed 
by the sudden fall of a heavy weight he 
had not known was there. 

‘¢ He never could stand up to nothin’ 
in his life,’’ she thought scornfully. 
‘¢ Wonder ef he’s thinkin’ he’ll have to 
cook his own breakfast, or does he s’spose 
the potatoes ’lI git up out o’ the ground 
an’ run in an’ jump into the pot an’ boil 
theirselves ?”’ 

She did not notice him in any way. She 
did not remember ever having noticed 
him. Not that she wished to show aver- 
sion by silence, but because it would no 
more enter her mind to establish social 
relations with him than to say ‘*Good 
evening ’’ to the cat, or open up a discus- 
sion with the dog as to the condition of 
the weather and the probabilities of a 
good yield of corn that season. 

The company was coming now, and 
Samanthy went and stood by the window 
as they filed in. 

‘¢ How nateral she looks,’’ said the 
woman who stood nearest the silent 
hostess. 

She had never seen her anything but 
the poor little thin, pale, dead-alive wo- 
man she had been since she had ex- 
changed Samanthy’s home for a place in 
*Liph’let’s cabin. Samanthy remem- 
bered the soft pink of her cheeks and the 
gold threads the sun used to weave in 
her hair. 

A buzz of sympathetic whispering 
rippled through the assemblage, which in- 
cluded many people who had never be- 
fore been in the house. For in that re- 
gion Death is a hospitable host who ex- 
tends invitations to people of whose ex- 
istence life was not aware. 

No one saw ’Liph’let in his corner. 
No one ever did see ’Liph’let. 

When Samanthy returned alone to the 
house that was quiet with the stillness of 
a last parting, she heard a child crying. 

Oh, the little one. She had forgotten 
him. But she could never forget him 
again. ‘‘ Pore Cynthy’’ had left him 
to her. 
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She went into the bed-room whence 
came the sound. He had been left in 
the care of the youngest Wixem girl. 
The youngest Wixem girl had a soft 
voice and a tender way of touching baby 
cheeks and fingers that had been often 
found effective by busy mothers. 

She was sitting by the window holding 
the child so he could see Samanthy as 
she came down the walk. As she disap- 
peared from viewin the doorway he gave 
utterance to the cry that had brought 
him back to Samanthy’s remembrance. 
He seemed to have a feeling that in some 
way the destinies of himself and Saman- 
thy were entwined from that moment. 
He reached his hands out to her as she 
came in. She took him in her arms, 
when he turned and looked back at the 
youngest Wixem girl as if disclaiming the 
charge of fickleness. 

‘* Her, too,’’ he said, thus claiming 
his little family from the rest of the 
world. 

Poor little orphan! He was nothing 
less than that, for ’Liph’let Blake was 
a poor stick to make a father of, she 
thought. 

He was standing by the bars as she 
went out, carrying the child and fol- 
lowed by the youngest Wixem girl. 

‘‘Air ye agoin’ to take the boy? 
S’manthy ?”’ he asked timidly. 

‘« Yes, I am,’’ she replied with a touch 
of savagery in her voice. ‘‘ You killed 
her, you won't git a chance to kill the 
child.’’ 

‘¢T—JI didn’t mean ter,’’ he said ina 
quavering tone. He had always been 
afraid of Samanthy, and now her wrath 
was something terrible to him. 

*¢ Oh, you didn’t mean to. 
mean anything. I s’pose you didn’t 
mean to be born. Some people don’t.’’ 

This reproach being of an unanswer- 
able character, ’Liph’let shrank back and 
left Samanthy to bear her charge away in 
triumph. 

It was corn-plowing time. Samanthy 
could mourn for Cynthia just as well fol- 
lowing the plow as staying cooped up in 
the house seeing her corn go to waste. 
In fact, she could not in any circum- 
stances mourn for her more deeply and 
continuously than she had for fifteen 
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years. And then she had a conscience. , 
She no more thought that a woman had 
a right to waste her cornfield for the 
indulgence of her grief than she had to 
neglect a child for whose life she was 
responsible. For the love she bore him, 
and the sake of a little money to spend 
in peppermints at the village shop the 
youngest Wixem girl was more than wil- 
ling to devote her days to the care of the 
little Morton. ’Liph’let was the child’s 
name,-but Samanthy would not call him 
that. His second name was Morton, for 
her father. It struck Samanthy as a sad 
commentary‘on the strange fellowships of 
the world that her father’s name should 
be so inseperably connnected with that 
of the Blakes. She had an uneasy feel- 
ing at times that perhaps her father did 
not rest so quietly in his grave as he 
might have done but for that undesirable 
combination. Sometimes she was half 
afraid to open her eyes when she awoke 
suddenly in the night, lest they might 
fall upon something uncanny. 

She wondered how things would have 
turned out if he had lived until Cynthia 
was grown. She thought sometimes it 
might all have been different. ‘But I 
don’t know,’’ she would say to herself. 
‘<I s’pose it’s fate.’’ 

Samanthy’s rigid type of religion was 
as near fatalism as was at all compatible 
with what she regarded as necessary to a 
decent degree of orthodoxy. ‘‘If peo- 
ple don’t do just what they are made to 
do and can’t help it what makes ’em do 
so many fool things?’’ she would ask. 
Never having received a satisfactory 
answer to this query, she had reserved 
final decision, only remarking that she © 
didn’t swallow nobody’s religion, head 
an’ tail an’ quill feathers. 

She wonld have changed the child’s 
name if she could. But it was born to 
that ; and it would have tostruggle along 
as best it might under the curse. 

She was plowing the outside row when 
’Liph’let came and sat upon the fence 
and looked at her. As Samanthy was 
not troubled with nerves it did not 
exactly make her nervous for him to sit 
in stupid idleness and look at her. But it 
made her uncomfortable, as ’Liph’let’s 
society would have done in any circum- 
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stances. She stopped and turned her 
eyes upon him with such an insistent 
glare that he was forced to speak as if in 
self-defence. 

‘Ye have good luck with yer corn, 
Samanthy.”’ 

‘¢T don’t have luck,’’ she said, resent- 
fully. ‘*I work for what I get.’’ 

‘« But corn allus grows fer you.’’ 

‘¢Corn’ll grow fer any body ’at ain’t a 
born fool.’’ 

‘«Tt won’t grow fer me.’’ 

“« No wonder.”’ 

He seemed to fall into a revérie as he 
watched her, tall and straight, following 
the plow down the long field. 

When she came opposite him again she 
was one row farther from him. This 
circumstance encouraged him to renewed 
conversational effort. 

‘¢T wisht you had that south lot ’o 
mine, S’manthy.’’ 

Samanthy took off the wide-brimmed 
straw hat that shaded her face, and let 
the wind blow against her. The day was 
very warm. The snow on the distant 
mountains showed a cool contrast with 
the sun-baked field. 

‘¢T wish I had,’’ she said. Then she 
replaced her hat and went on, reflecting 
upon the impropriety of ’ Liph’let Blake’s 
owning a piece of ground like the south 
lot. 

‘« The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof. That’s what the preacher 
says. If it is, I wonder what He means 
by givin’ it to sech people. But, then, 
the ways of the Lord ’r unsuitable, an’ 
nobody can’t never find out nothin’ 
about ’em. We have scripter fer that.’’ 

When she came back she was three 
furrows away from him. He tumbled off 
the fence and came toward her. 

‘‘I say, S’manthy, how’s the little 
feller ?’’ 

She looked at him stonily. 

‘« Ain’t I takin’ care o’ him?’’ 

“¢ Yes.”’ 

“¢ Well ?”’ 

Her tone showed him anew the super- 
fluousness of asking after the welfare of 
anything or anybody of whom Samanthy 
had the care. 

‘¢T—I wisht I might see him, S’man- 
thy.’’ 
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It never occurred to’Liph’let to claim 
the fatherly right to see his child. Had 
he done so it might have inspired Sa- 
manthy with some shadow of respect for 
him. If she accorded him that privilege 
he would avail himself of it ; if not, there 
was no more to be said. 

Samanthy’s eye followed the long, 
dark furrow and wandered on up the slope 
to the top of Mount Ouray, towering 
aloft in the distance. Then it came back 
and fixed itself disapprovingly on ’ Liph- 
"let. But he was the boys’ father. If 
he really cared to see him there was no 
reason he should not. If anything could 
make a man out of a noodle, it must be 
the sight of his child. Not that any- 
thing ever could work that miracle in 
*Liph’let’s favor. But he should have 
his chance. 

She put her hands more firmly upon 
the plow and prepared to follow out the 
long furrow. 

‘« You can come to see him if you want 
to, but don’t come when I’m to the 
house.’’ 

As she went down the furrow she re- 
marked to herself : 

‘«T don’t want him settin’ around fol- 
lerin’ me with his eyes, like a dog waitin’ 
for a bone.’’ 

He went away without a word. 

That summer was not a good one for 
the children of the little Colorado vil- 
lage. In the first place, it was very warm. 
The winds blew hot as if they came from 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. The young- 
est Wixem girl was unremitting in her 
devotion to her charge, and succeeded 
in keeping the bloom on his cheeks in 
a manner that won for her the fervent 
admiration of Samanthy. She had grown 
very fond of this little one, who looked 
up at her with ‘‘ Poor Cynthy’s’’ eyes 
when she came in from the field. 

Then somebody came out from the 
town with a child that was taken ill soon 
after and died. Of scarlet fever, the 
physician said when he arrived, too late. 
Then the Wixem baby showed suspicious 
symptoms, and before anybody knew it 
the youngest Wixem girl had brought the 
infection to little Morton. She was wild 
with grief as she hung over him, tending 
him with a mournful combination of 
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affection and remorse. If she had only 
known. Now it was too late. Samanthy 
stayed in the house then. If she could 
have saved the little creature by the sac- 
rifice of her whole crop, of any number 
of crops, she would have been more than 
glad to do it. 

So it came to pass that when ’Liph’let 
paid his accustomed visit to the child, 
not knowing of his illness, he found 
Samanthy with him, in the unwonted 
character of nurse. He would have gone 
away, so greatly stood he in awe of her, 
but she motioned him to stay. ‘‘ Hecan’t 
do any hurt,’’ she thought, ‘‘ and if the 
little one dies I don’t want to have any- 
thing to blame myself with.’’ 

So poor ’Liph’let stayed, hovering un- 
easily between the door and the bed, and 
once handing Samanthy a glass of water 
just at the right time. She thought 
maybe the danger was frightening some 
sense into him. But I should think it 
would take a powerful scare to do that’’? 
she thought grimly. 

He came every day after that. Once 
when the fever was at its worst she had 
been up for two nights in succession. 
When ’Liph’let came she went out into 
the yard thinking to renew her strength 
from the air that blew cold from the 
snowy peaks in the distance. She had 
never before been in the house so long 
since she first learned to walk. 

When she went back to the room where 
the child lay she stood still for a moment 
in the doorway, gazing at something that 
opened her eyes wide with surprise. Then 
she turned away and walked down the 
hall and leaned against the door that led 
into the kitchen. She opened her mouth 
twice and shut it helplessly, like a chicken 
with the gapes. 

‘« I’ve seed a heap o’:s’ prisin’ things,’’ 
she remarked afterwards, ‘‘ but ’Liph’let 
Blake a sayin’ a prayer is somethin’ I 
never ’spected to see this side o’ the jedg- 
ment. If Satan trembles when he sees 
the weakest sinner on his knees, he must’a 
had a congestive chill when ’Liph’let 
Blake took to prayin’.’’ 

Whether the unaccustomed sight of 
’Liph’let in that attitude had an effect 
upon the forces that rule the universe, or 
whether it would have been. the same in 
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any event, it might be difficult to say, 
but it is true that from that time little 
Morton began to get well. 

The first day he was able to sit at table 
Samanthy cooked an uncommonly good 
dinner and invited ’Liph’let to partake 
of it, smiling as she did so to think how 
she would have felt a little while ago had 
anyone told her that she would ever in- 
vite ’Liph’let Blake to dine with her. 

After dinner he sat by the window and 
looked out upon the field where Saman- 
thy’s corn stood in symmetrical rows 
across the long field. 

‘*T wished ye had my south lot, Sa- 
manthy,’’ he said. 

‘* What will you take for it ?’’ 

If it had belonged to anyone but 
’*Liph’let Blake she would have made an 
offer for it long ago. But she did not 
want to talk business with ’Liph’let. 
Might’s well talk religion with old Dob- 
bin, she thought. Indeed, old Dobbin 
probably knew very much more about 
religion than ’Liph’let about business. 
For he was a well-conditioned old horse, 
who had never failed to perform his duty 
in that station whereunto Providence had 
called him. And then if she asked him 
if he would sell the ground he would have 
an opportunity to refuse her, and Saman- 
thy did not intend to be refused anything 
by ’Liph’let Blake. Bnt now it was dif- 
ferent. 

‘It isn’t for sale.’’ 

It was too vexatious that the best piece 
of land in the county should belong to 
some one who would neither use it him- 
self nor let anyone else. 

‘‘Then there’s no use talkin’,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Youain’t likely to give it away.’’ 

“«T might.” 

It would be just like his shiftlessness, 
she thought. But if he did it would be 
to some one who could do no more good 
with it than he did. Samanthy had often 
wondered why the good things of life 
always seem to come to the people who 
could do no good with them. But she 
did not say so to ’Liph’let. She remem- 
bered that he had knelt beside his sick 
child. 

She was soon out in the fields at her 
work again. She noted with satisfaction 
that her corn had not suffered by the ne- 
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glect to which it had been subjected. 
The Lord took care of it for the child’s 
sake, she said. For it was only the bad 
or uncertain things that she was in the 
habit of attributing to fate. 

’Liph’let would come sometimes and 
sit on the fence and watch her. 

‘‘T sh’d think ye’d git tired ; 
never do. Ido.’’ 

‘‘T wasn’t bornso. Some people are.’’ 

She looked over at the south lot lying 
sun-baked and idle. ’Liph’let’s eyes fol- 
lowed her’s. 

‘‘Ye’d do mighty well with that south 
lot, S’manthy.”’ 

She turned upon him in sudden wrath. 

‘*What you allus gassin’ bout that 
south lot for? If you won’t sell it 
there’s no use talkin’.”’ 

Such a flash of brilliancy as never be- 
fore illuminated ’Liph’let Blake seemed 
to strike him then. 

‘<T’ll tell you what, S’manthy, ye k’n 
hey that lot ef ye’ll take me, too.”’ 


but ye 


THE WOOING OF SAMANTHY. 





Samanthy clicked on old Dobbin and 
started energetically down the field. She 
had no time for fooleries. 

She held the boy on her lap for a long 
time that evening by the window where 
she could see the south lot spread out 
under the brilliant moon. Covered with 
long rows of corn heavy with ripening 
grain in the golden autumn, it stretched 
out fair and beautiful before her imagina- 
tion. 

* * * * * * 

‘‘Heerd ye wuz agoin’ to git merried, 
S’manthy,’’ said Mr. Wixem one day as 
he stopped by the fence where she was at 
work. 

She stood up straight and looked over 
at the south lot. Her face wore a look 
of determined energy. 

‘*Tt’s the best piece of ground in the 
state,’’ she said. Then after cogitating 
awhile she said : 

‘‘An’ I s’pose it’s fate after all.’’ 

M. £. Torrence. 


CATHEDRA. 





Rainbow-trussed the arches spring 


Embowering the blue above, 
Open, wide welcome, its portals swing ; 


Strong stands each buttress ! 


Light flieth its wing ; 


Through its happiest thoughts shall rove, 
Garlands immortal for shrines they will bring ; 
Seemeth its fashioning marvellous thing ? 

Its builder and maker is Love ! 


Llizabeth H. Tobey. 
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T was a favorite recreation with Frank 
Amory during the early months of 
his stay in New York, to stroll up 

the avenue in the early evening as if he 
belonged to the great world preparing to 
dine. 

The carriages as they turned the cor- 
ners sharply, often gave him glimpses of 
women in rich wrappings which half hid 
and half revealed their splendid toilettes ; 
of pompous elderly men ; of the middle- 
aged full of elegance and composure ; of 
eager young fellows like himself. In 
imagination he followed these people to 
the feasts to which they were bidden. 
Although he could not join them he was 
stirred by the feeling which is a part of 
the consciousness of youth that, although 
momentarily he stood aloof a mere spec- 
tator, it was as a spectator who expect- 
presently to become an actor. He was 
twenty-eight years of age, a New Eng- 
lander by birth, a civil engineer by pro- 
fession. Since his graduation at Yale he 
had been bridging rivers and tunneling 
mountains in the far west, living as neces- 
sity imposed, in huts, in cabooses, in 
mushroom cities sprung up in a single 
night, even at times in the luxurious pri- 
vate cars of railway magnates, and he 
was stationed in New York directing the 
preliminary work in a fresh undertaking. 
He enjoyed the change and assimilated 
with astonishing rapidity the novel im- 
pression of a society, which far as it was 
beyond his experience, was not beyond 
his imagination. He liked in a way to 
make himself a part of the pageant. 
For example, returning eaeh day to his 
room at six o’clock, it was his habit to 
put on his evening clothes, and as we 
have said, to stroll up Fifth Avenue be- 
fore taking his evening meal. It is true 
he blushed sometimes with a feeling of 
striving after dramatic effect when he 
found himself imposing the belief upon 
the people of the house where he lodged 
and breakfasted, that he went out to din- 
der parties every night. But which of 
,us, in our time, has not played a part ? 


Amory had, in truth, few acquaint- 
ances and no friends, in New York. Oc- 
casionally on a Sunday he was asked to 
dine with a distant cousin, John Cham- 
bers, who lived with his wife in the great 
apartment house ‘‘The Pimlico,’’ but 
otherwise he had no invitations. .. Never- 
theless he walked contentedly along the 
streets noting here and there processions of 
carriages drawing up before canopied 
doorways, listening to the sound of music 
which every now and then in a single thrill 
of a voice or flute reached his ear, even en- 
joying an occasional whiff of rich din- 
ners when no cover was laid for him, 
glimpses of beauty born not for his de- 
light, and not until a certain evening in 
February did a feeling of loneliness—of 
being barred out from an exclusive world 
—assail him. 

But on this night when there was a 
suggestion of spring in the air, and when 
a young moon was dipping into the 
orange glow which still haunted the west, 
a new ingredient began to mix with his 
consciousness of the possible pleasantness 
of life and he began to experience sud- 
denly a longing for companionship. Why 
did he know no one in New York? Why 
had he no footing in this busy social 
world? Thoughts returned of the few 
women whom he’d courted in his life. 
The summer before he had been invited to 
join a party of railroad directors and their 
families in a trip to Alaska, and he had 
been intimately thrown with Mrs. White- 
house, from Washington, and her sister, 
Miss Irvin, both bright incisive women, 
who had infused fresh vitality into his 
impressions of life. 

Why to-night did he suddenly experi- 
ence anew certain regrets which had as- 
sailed him on hearing that Miss Irvin was 
engaged to marry an Englishman at- 
tached to the Embassy ? Why did he all 
at once have a sensation that he was 
young, and that his heart was beating 
and his youth passing to no purpose ? 
He longed to meet friends, to exchange 
talk, to be amused ; and it now occurred 
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to him that when on the Sunday previous 
he had dined with his cousins, he had 
heard that Mrs. Chambers was going to 
Philadelphia for a week, he and John had 
made a joking arrangement to have ‘‘a 
night off’’ in her absence. Why, Amory 
said within himself, should they not dine 
together somewhere and then go to the 
theatre? Acting on this impulse he 
turned the corner to street, walked 
towards the ‘‘ Pimlico,’’ was admitted, 
and stepping into the elevator, the door 
of which stood invitingly open, mur- 
mured the direction, ‘‘ fourth floor.’’ 

The boy, as it happened, was a stran- 
ger, who looked admiringly at the young 
man in faultless evening dress with a light 
overcoat thrown over his arm, and tak- 
ing it for granted that he was the guest 
impatiently waited for to complete Mrs. 
Marsh’s dinner-party, without noticing 
the direction, he swung the elevator to 
the third floor, where Amory absent 
mindedly emerged, supposing that he had 
reached the Chambers’s “ flat.’’ To his 
surprise the ante-room was set round with 
palms and a colored servant was in wait- 
ing. 

‘‘John is certainly going it,’’ he said 
to himself, half amused and half in doubt 
whether he ought not to retreat. 

‘« They are waiting for you, sah,’’ said 
the attendant, resolutely possessing him- 
self of Amory’s coat and hat. ‘‘ Done 
put off dinner thirty minutes till you 
came. Allright, sah ; walk right in, sah.’’ 

And before Amory clearly understood 
what was happening he was inside the 
draped doorway in the midst of what 
seemed to him a crowd of people, and a 
large, handsome woman, magnificent in 
attire and overflowing with cordiality had 
seized his hand in both of hers. 

‘¢ Oh, Mr. Imlay !’’ she exclaimed, ‘I 
am so thankful that you have come at 
last.’’ She looked into his face with a 
smile which enwrapped him in caressing 
welcome. ‘‘I was in actual terror lest 
something had happened to detain you. 
Here we are thirteen people, and I was 
at my wits’ end. I expected sixteen, but 
within an hour I have had messages of 
sudden illness in one family and death in 
another. When you were late it seemed 
to me the heavens were falling. In five 
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minutes more I should have sent out into 
the highways and by-ways. For nothing 
could induce me to sit down one of thir- 
teen people.’’ Then, without giving him 
a chance to utter a word in reply, the 
lady touched the sleeve of a bland, good- 
natured looking man of middle age. 
‘¢ Charles !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ here he 
is! I tell him that never in my life was 
I so delighted to see anybody.’’ 

‘«Charles’’ thus addressed gazed at 
Amory at first in blank bewilderment, 
then all at once his brow cleared. 

‘* Delighted ‘to see you,’’ he said, echo- 
ing his wife and gripping the young 
fellow’s hand; ‘‘ now I suppose we can 
eat our dinner.’’ 

‘‘And this,’’ continued the hostess 
with even more empressment, ‘‘is Miss 
Vanbrugh, Mr. Imlay. I believe you 
have met before. Will you take Miss 
Vanbrugh out to dinner?’”’ 

Dinner was already announced. 

‘IT suppose you remember me,’’ said 
Miss Vanbrugh, putting out her hand. 
‘<T’m Mildred.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, you are Mildred,’’ murmured 
Amory, feeling himself quite without 
identity ; composed, gauché, utterly at a 
loss, yet still with no other idea than that 
these people were somehow in temporary 
possession of John Chamber’s ‘‘ flat.’’ 

‘‘T thought you might confound me 
with Fanny,’’ said Miss Vanbrugh, ‘for 
Fanny and I are said to be alike. When 
I saw your brother Arthur at Zermatt last 
summer I mistook him for you,’’ 

They were walking with six other 
couples toward the dinner-table, just 
beyond the arch from which the curtains 
had been withdrawn. 

‘¢ But you and your brother Arthur are 
quite unlike,’’ she added laughing. 

‘*Do you think so?’’ he seemed co- 
erced to reply, as he met the eyes uplifted 
with a soft cordiality of expression. She 
was a slender girl, with a fine head; her 
complexion was dark but clear, her feat- 
ures somewhat irregular, her mouth large 
but mobile and expressive. However, 
one might have defined her claim to 
beauty, she possessed unique distinction 
and style; in her face, figure, dress and 
manner, nothing was lost; every touch 
told. 
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She felt his scrutiny. 

‘‘Am I like what you expected ?’’ she 
asked, her color rising. 

«¢ Far beyond my expectations.’’ 

‘¢ But that was thirteen years ago! I 
was twelve then ; now, alas, I am twenty- 
five!’’ 

‘« Thirteen years ago I was fifteen ; 
now, thank Heaven, I am twenty-eight.’’ 

‘«Evidently,’’ she said archly, ‘‘ you 
repent of all the sins you committed at 
the age of fifteen.”’ 

‘¢ What I long for chiefly,’’ he retorted, 
‘‘is absolution for the sins I intend to 
commit to-night.’’ 

Amory had regained some of his usual 
self-possession ; that is, he realized the 
oddness, the difficulty, the danger of the 
situation to which he was committed, and 
felt that he must act his part. For a few 
minutes his head had whirled round; he 
was like a man inadream. Events had 
hurried him or he could not have per- 
mitted himself to be so entangled in the 
meshes of a dilemma. But by this time 
he saw clearly that he had walked in upon 
a dinner-party waiting for a guest whom 
his hostess did not know by sight ; whom 
apparently, no one in the room knew by 
sight. After all, he said to himself, he 
was rather the victim of events than their 
prime mover. Yet, in spite of his clear 
conscience, he experienced a certain relief 
that his appointed place wasin the centre 
of the table mid-way between his enter- 
tainers. He could now assure himself as 
to his supposed identity, for there was the 
dinner-card before him on which was 
inscribed ‘‘ Mr. John Hunter Imlay.”’ 

‘‘What amuses you?’’ asked Miss 
Vanburgh as they sat down. 

«‘But you are smiling too. I might 
ask what amuses you,’’ said Amory. 

‘« That after so many odd mischances 
we meet again. Five minutes ago when 
it was a toss-up whether you would come 
I said to Cousin Sarah that the fates 
were against any renewal of our acquaint- 
ance.’’ 

‘¢On the contrary it ‘is by special in- 
tervention of the fates that I am here to- 
night,’’ said Amory. ‘I lay it all to 
them. Very likely it would have been 
better for me if I had not come, but I 
am here and am likely to sit beside you 
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for the next hour. But remember that 
the fates are to blame, not I.’’ 

She was inclined to ponder the mean- 
ing of his words, but meeting his glance 
she said, ‘‘I have been so deadly dull - 
this season. Six weeks of luncheons, 
dinners and suppers, always the same 
dishes, no matter how fantastically de- 
signed and which one grows to sicken at 
the idea of, and long for Christian food ; 
balls where music has piped to me and I 
have not danced, and receptions where I 
talked without uttering a thought.’’ 

‘« Why this deadly dullness,’’ demand- 
ed Amory. 

‘Listen to what I have been doing 
to-day,’’ said Miss Vanbrugh. ‘‘ To be- 
gin with I looked after my sewing-class, 
then at twelve o’clock I attended a lec- 
ture on Dante, and at half-past one 
a luncheon where twenty-five women sat 
down. Later I poured out tea at Aunt 
Celeste’s reception. Eight mortal hours 
of struggle, to seem alert, interested ; to 
maintain the reputation of a girl who 
keeps things going, and most of the time 
in a dull day-light, minced with gas-light 
and candle light, unbecoming, disen- 
chanting, with no keen joy in any of it. 
Do you wonder that Iam glad to meet 
an old friend, who used to be kind to me 
when I was young, when things happened 
and one believed in the unexpected? ”’ 

This constant resurrection of a time in 
which he seemed to have played an im- 
portant part stimulated his curiosity. 

‘<T still believe in the unexpected,’’ he 
said. 

«« And so do I,’’ she said archly. «I 
expected you would be like your brother 
Arthur, that is, I was afraid you might 
be like him.”’ 

‘< Poor Arthur. 
appointed you.’’ 

‘<I did not let myself be disappointed. 
When somebody told me that was John 
Hunter Imlay I closed my eyes, I closed 
my ears, I would not let myself take in 
the possible disenchantment. Later I 
heard it was not you but your brother, 
and I became more lenient, for I did not 
consider myself a judge of what was right 
for half a dozen young men off on a holi- 
day, so long as you were not among 
them.’’ 


He seems to have dis- 
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He laughed. 
who knows—’’ 

‘*«Who knows what you may have 
been doing at the same time?’’ said 
Miss Vanbrugh.’’ Iam certain you were 
not going through such blasé, spiritless, 
idealless amusements. I can not get over 
wondering at strong men with possibili- 
ties of some real action within reach, 
taking up with such wretched conditions 
as they appoint themselves. Now you 
look to me as if you took what fate of- 
fered to you with a passionate relish for 
the uncertainties, the unknown quanti- 
ties, the possibilities of wisdom.’’ 

‘What I enjoy, I enjoy down to the 
tips of my toes,’’ said Amory. 

‘What do you enjoy ?”’ 

‘This for example.’’ He was con- 
scious that his speech was somewhat fer- 
vid, but it seemed to him that a réle of 
fervor was imposed upon him. Easy 
enough too to yield to it as the girl 
looked up at him with laughing parted 
lips and with that rich Southern color in 
her face. ‘‘ If you ask what lesser things 
I like,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘ I might tell you 
that I like exploring mountain passes and 
pathless wildernesses, fording streams 
not yet bridged. I like everything that 
is wild, free, untamed.’’ 

‘Yes, I have heard that you have shot 
bear in Wyoming,”’ she said, looking at 
him thoughtfully, as if making an effort 
to adjust her conception of John Hunter 
Imlay with this confession. 

‘¢T have shot a dozen bears,’’ said 
Amory. ‘‘A man at first likes to feel 
that he has had a tussle with something 
stronger than himself, and has come out 
victorious. But afterwards he is rather 
ashamed when he reflects on his own 
advantages in the contest.’’ 

The innocent and unhesitating ardor 
with which she listened to all he said and 
the eagerness with which she accepted 
the obscure and conjectural and made 
them supply the details her imagination 
required in order to fill up the mental 
picture might have amused him if it had 
charmed him less. 

‘*Oh you lucky men,’’ she now ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You get all your impres- 
sions, all your opinions at first hand! 
Did it ever occur to you how infinitely 


‘¢T was not there, but 
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nature prefers you to women? Perhaps 
because you can throw yourself so easily 
into the very heart of wild nature. Fora 
woman it is difficult! Nature holds us 
aloof,—we are too fragile, too depen- 
dent on comfort and elegance ; we must 
have our Saratoga trunks.’’ 

‘You have to make your choice be- 
tween nature and superfluity of luggage 
certainly. But society is on the side of 
the woman so you are logical in devoting 
yourselves to society.’’ 

‘*On the contrary,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Vanbrugh, ‘‘society is altogether on the 
side of the men. It pampers and spoils 
them,—accepts a stone instead of bread, 
ungrateful that you are! Which of you 
has any thought of helping on the slow 
coach of society as we are compelled to 
do? All you ask forisamusement. And 
when the blood is dancing in your veins 
the amusements we invent for you are 
too tame and you go away and take your 
pastimes after your own fashion. How- 
ever I do not altogether blame men for 
not spending themselves on what is hum- 
drum and commonplace, making believe, 
smiling and yawning behind their smiles. 
That is why I say that society infinitely 
prefers men to women. It permits them 
to be honest and truthful, even a little 
brutal. We fib and deceive and serve 
and wait and get so used to accepting 
what we do not want that we finally lose 
taste and relish for what we began by 
longing for. Still,’’ she looked up with 
the pretty wayward air which became 
her, ‘‘ in spite of all the drawbacks it is 
rather a delightful thing to be a woman.”’ 

‘Yes, because you can break the 
hearts of these insolent lords of crea- 
tion.’’ 

‘¢ Your heart is not broken,’’ she said 
with a saucy smile. ‘‘ For I have heard 
that you are to marry your cousin Ethel.’’ 

‘IT beg pardon,’’ cried Amory flushing 
to his hair, ‘* but Iam not going to marry 
any cousin.”’ 

‘¢T only said your cousin Ethel in par- 
ticular. I did not mean to accuse you 
of marrying your cousins in general. I 
happen to be one myself.”’ 

‘‘T take it back,’’ murmured Amory, 
his eyes dancing. ‘I meant only that I 
was not going to marry my cousin Ethel.’’ 
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‘‘But why not? Is she not pretty 
enough? Richenough? You must be 
horribly fastidious.’’ 

‘¢T am,”’ he replied. 

Their eyes met. ‘‘ You might tell an 
old friend like me what sort of a woman 
might please you,’’ she said demurely. 

‘¢ Every word she speaks, every time 
you look at her, every time as it were you 
take her up and turn a new page you fall 
in love with her over again.’’ 

‘¢T am afraid she must have infinite 
devices and caprices.’’ 

‘¢She has,’’ said Amory, ‘‘ each one 
sweeter than the other.’’ 

‘« It must be delightful to have all that 
color and rarity in one’s self,’’ murmured 
Miss Vanbrugh with a little sigh. ‘*‘ Now 
I cannot shine by my own light. I am 
at the mercy of the person I am talking 
with. If he is dull I am deadly dull ; if 
he is brilliant I diffuse a faint glow.’’ 

‘¢ Ah, Miss Vanbrugh, you make me 
act a great luminary.’’ 

‘If I seem bright it is only that we 
are old friends, cousins, and that I simply 
feel happy and say whatever comes into 
my mind.’’ 

‘« Because a man happens to be your 
uncle or your grandfather does some se- 
cret zest set you aglow? No, I will not 
admit that you have talked to me out of 
your heart simply because we are cousins. ’’ 

‘‘My garrulity is like the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth, probably.’’ 

‘‘T read a story once,”’ said Amory, 
‘¢about a man and a woman who chanced 
to be thrown together at a far-off station 
in Russia, where they were compelled to 
wait all one night for fast post-horses. 
They fell into conversation, and it seemed 
to each alike that until that moment they 
had never talked, had never lived. Each 
uttered thoughts hitherto denied utter- 
ance, each was conscious of having lived 
until now, as it were, on the dark side of 
the moon.’”’ 

She looked at him, a soft color on her 
cheeks. 

‘« Well,’’ she said, expectantly, ‘‘ why 
not ?”’ 

‘¢ Then finally the long-delayed horses 
came round and he resumed his journey 
and she hers, going in opposite direc- 
tions, and never meeting again.’’ 
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‘*You give mea feeling of doom of 
fatality,’’ she said, under her breath. 


‘‘If I had been that woman—’’ She 
broke off, growing crimson. 
‘“‘If you had been that Russian 


woman ?’’ he asked. 

‘« First let me hear what you think of 
that Russian man,’’ she returned, laugh- 
ing. 

‘*To the end of his life, in spite of 
regrets, | am certain that he was consci- 
ous of a joy in having once been face to 
face with what he had always dreamed of 
and longed for, even if he never pos- 
sessed it.’’ 

‘« He was easily contented,’’ said Miss 
Vanbrugh, eagerly. <‘‘If I had been 
that Russian woman, who fora few hours 
felt that she was liked and understood 
just as she had always longed to be liked 
and understood, I should have hated the 
cruel man who showed me the possibili- 
ties of my nature and then ran away.’’ 
She was conscious of her own excite- 
ment, and, governing herself, began in a 
different tone, ‘‘I dare say, however,’’ 
then discovered that the ladies, in obedi- 
ence to the signal of the hostess, had all 
risen, and a little disconcerted and with 
a feeling that the eyes of everybody in 
the room were upon her, she moved has- 
tily on to the arch, where, just as she was 
vanishing behind the curtain, she sent a 
little flickering glance and smile back at 
Amory, who stood rooted to the spot, 
gazing after her. 

Then he became conscious that he was 
addressed, and, turning, he saw his host. 

‘‘Drawup,’’ hesaid. ‘I beg pardon, 
I did not quite catch your name when 
Mrs. Marsh introduced you.’’ 

‘‘Amory—Francis Parkhurst Amory.’’ 

‘¢Sitdown, Mr. Amory. Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Bland, this is Mr. Francis Parkhurst 
Amory. Did I understand you to say of 
this city ?’’ 

‘*Temporarily,’’ murmured Amory. 
He explained his position, and the mo- 
ment that his connection with the 





railroad was mentioned, he became the 
centre of a little group full of questions. 
Here he understood his ground and could 
talk with freedom, but he was all the time 
conscious that the eye of his host was 
upon him. The moment they had fin- 
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ished their coffee, he went up to Mr. 
Marsh, said a word, and then they left 
the room together. When, a quarter of 
an hour later, Mr. Marsh re-entered the 
dining-room alone, somebody observed : 

‘<A bright young fellow, that Amory.”’ 

‘¢ A lively youth. Adventures fall to 
his lot as dinners do to everyday people. 
He does whatever comes into his head, 
apparently supposing life to be an ‘ Ara- 
bian Night’s’ entertainment.’’ Mr. 
Marsh laughed as he spoke, and indeed 
he spoke chiefly for his own edification, 
for word had come that the ladies were 
ready to start for the ball. 

Meanwhile Amory was hurrying away 
for the ‘‘Pimlico’’ as if bound on an errand 
which required to be accomplished with 
all speed. He had confesssed his mis- 
deeds to his host and had laid stress on his 
chagrin at having eaten fraudently as it 
were a dinner at which he was not an in- 
vited guest, but now looking up at the 
marching, blinking stars he threw repent- 
ance to the winds. At last he had had 
a charming adventure. How absurd the 
situation was, but how stimulating, how 
full of zest the whole experience! The 
girl with her provoking fascinating face, 
her intimate confessions, had been a rev- 
elation. She was beautiful, impulsive, 
good, sensible, aristocratic, wayward, 
humble and spoiled. Everything that 
had passed between them whether in 
speech or look, or intimation, pressed 
upon his consciousness. ‘The man she 
had taken him for, Mr. Marsh had ex- 
plained, was his own sister’s step-son, 
John Hunter Imlay, of Philadelphia. 
Much of this Amory had already gath- 
ered from the conversation. Mr. Marsh 
had furthered explained that at the mo- 
ment Amory had been presented to him 
he had supposed he was some casual four- 
teenth guest his wife had sent out for at 
the pinch of need. 

No doubt, Amory’s thoughts now went 
on, John Hunter Imlay, besides being a 
cousin and old friend of Miss Vanbrugh’s, 
was a desirable parti, but at this moment 
he was incapable of jealousy. He had 
his benefit in-the idea that whoever she 
had taken her companion at dinner for, 
she had frankly liked and enjoyed him. 
That was enough, and his heart beat 
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with a sense of the vividness and charm 
of his experience. 

However far such high spirits carried 
him in his first elation, this mood had, 
nevertheless, to suffera rebounding. He 
soon saw himself in a different light. A 
man who has stolen something, so he 
now began to reflect, has no doubt, much 
the same sensations. Certainly his crime 
had not been premeditated, still a man of 
the world, to say nothing of a really up- 
right and conscientious man, would have 
known how to extricate himself from a 
false position. If by mistake, one enters 
one’s neighbor’s pantry, one does not of 
necessity steal the spoons. 

But contrition also had its day, and 
what Amory next said to himself was that 
the incident was absurd, signified noth- 
ing and might as well be dismissed from 
recollection. However, he had to con- 
fess that the experience had robbed him 
of far more than it gavehim. The utter 
blankness, the silence of the world 
weighed upon him more and more each 
day, when his eyes turned to the society 
column in the newspapers, and he saw 
Miss Vanbrugh’s name included in every 
list of notables. She had complained of 
the deadly dullness of the fashions of this 
world ! 

He dined oftener than ever with his 
cousin at the ‘‘ Pimlico’’ never slighting 
the most careless invitation, but not for 
some weeks after his mistake did he en- 
counter any of the inmates of the house. 
Then one day when he took the elevator 
a lady was sitting there who at once held 
out her hand laughing irresistibly. 

‘Why, here is the young man who 
ate my dinner under false pretenses,’’ she 
exclaimed. 

Amory grasped her hand ; his face was 
crimson with conflicting emotions. 

‘‘T hope that Mr. Marsh made my 
apologies,’’ he muttered. ‘I hope he 
told you that I supposed I was entering 
the rooms on the fourth floor, John 
Chambers’s, with whom I amr to dine 
now.”’ 

‘IT hoped you were coming to see 
me,’’ said Mrs. Marsh, ‘‘Oh, yes; my 
husband explained, and we have laughed 
endlessly over the whole affair. He 
always tells me that when I want a thing 

















I have not got, I invent it, and he sup- 
posed that evening when you turned up 
so opportunely I had invited you in or- 
der that we might not sit down thirteen 
at table. You see I happened never to 
have seen Mr. Marsh’s sister’s step-son.’’ 

‘‘And when you addressed me as 
Imlay I thought you said Amory,’’ said 
the young man regaining his self-posses- 
sion under her easy good nature. ‘‘ Then 
before I had time to question even my 
own identity I was eating my dinner, and 
the best way seemed to be to take the 
goods the gods provided for me.”’ 

‘Capital, capital, I must tell Mr. 
Marsh— 


When lowly Phyllis sits beside you, 
Take the goods the gods provide you,” 


she laughed, and went on in a whis- 
per, ‘‘I must tell you that we went on 
to the ball and there was Jack Imlay 
as large as life. He always throws over 
what bores him they say, and apparently 
the idea of my cinner had bored him, 
although he had the grace to make a pre- 
tense of having been delayed by a rail- 
way accident. However, he and Mil- 
dred Vanbrugh finally met.’’ 

Her eyes danced and she evidently 
longed to say more but she had reached 
her own rooms and now rose. 

‘«*And now, Mr. Amory,’’ she said, 
again holding out her hand, ‘‘ as you ate 
my dinner you owe mea visit. I am at 
home on Tuesdays, and mind that you 
come to see me.”’ 

Two days later as Amory entered Mr. 
Marsh’s drawing-room he encountered 
Miss Vanbrugh who was just taking leave 
and who gave him a freezing bow. 

‘¢T am afraid,’’ observed Mrs. Marsh, 
as she made Amory a cup of tea, ‘‘ that 
our dear Lady Disdain has not yet for- 
given you. I was just telling her for the 
twentieth time that the fault was not 
yours but mine. At least that is what 
Mr. Marsh asserts. For what does a man 
marry for ®xcept to have a logical first 
cause of trouble always at hand? I told 
Mildred that when one reflects upon the 
monotony of fashionable dinners the in- 
cident was most refreshing. ‘ Refresh- 
ingly impertinent,’ she retorted. Never- 
theless, Mr. Amory. you had your 
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innings. As long as she believed that 
you was her old friend and sweetheart, 
Jack Imlay, she was frankly delighted. 
He had kissed her under the mistletoe, 
and she had always kept a little kernel of 
romance in her heart. And between us 
strictly, when she saw the real Jack Im- 
lay she was not enchanted. He is too 
self indulgent, too self satisfied, too lack- 
ing in sympathy for what she cares about 
to suit her. Don’t you see, it was a dis- 
appointment and she visits it on you?’’ 

‘¢T have called myself hard names,’’ 
said Amory. 

‘« Nonsense, the trouble is I suspect,’’ 
continued Mrs. Marsh, ‘‘that you took 
the bloom off poor Jack Imlay who offered 
himself to her last Friday evening. He 
sailed for Europe next day. There, I 
ought not to havetold you! Mr. Marsh 
says there is just one thing in the world 
which now disappoints him and that is, 
my indiscretion.’’ 

It was indiscreet but it suggested a 
desire on Mrs. Marsh’s part to aid and 
abet Amory in his wish to be once more 
face to face with Mildred Vanbrugh. Still 
when the two did meet Amory held him- 
self in check for he had sworn never 
again to transgress the conventionalities 
Mildred apparently liked so well. The 
signal word must come from her, she had 
only to speak. It was not that he dreaded 
to lay himself open to rebuff, but that he 
wished to spare her the ordeal of giving 
him a rebuff. 

Meanwhile the late Easter season had 
run out to its very end ; the Marshes were 
going to Europe for the summer, and one 
night in May Amory and Miss Vanbrugh, 
among half a dozen others, were having 
a farewell dinner with them at the ‘‘ Pim- 
lico.’’ 

The evening was warm. The windows 
were open and the sunset and twilight 
mingled with the ‘soft glow from the 
shaded candles. The table was decorated 
with wild flowers, and Amory observed 
that Miss Vanbrugh wore a spray of wild 
roses in the bodice of her white, gauzy 
dinner gown. The talk was general, 
that is, Mrs. Marsh talked of everything 
that came into her head and the others 
listened and laughed, while her husband 
criticized or qualified her statements, 
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or mutely testified with a glance or a 
shrug of the shoulders that he washed his 
hands of her indiscretions. Finally it 
occurred to her to tell the story of Am- 
ory’s first dinner at her table. 

‘‘T might, in justice to myself, to ex- 
plain that 1 ate very little’, Amory 
pleaded, as in extenuation. 

‘« There he sat,’’ Mrs. Marsh pursued, 
‘the servants offering one dish after 
another unnoticed, unobserved—he fill- 
ing all the wine-glasses to the brim, so 
that they ran over.” 

Amory ventured to steal a glance at 
Miss Vanbrugh and saw that although she 
was blushing she was laughing. 

‘«It was purely a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul,’’ Mrs. Marsh went on. 
‘‘Imlay looked on and admired and 
asked who the handsome stranger was, 
and I, of course, remarked that it was 
Jack Imlay, an old admirer of Mil- 
dred’s who had not seen her for years. 
It was universally conceded that he was 
making up generously for lost time.’’ 

‘‘ And were you very angry when you 
found out who he was, Mildred, dear? ’’ 
asked Miss Chester. 

‘‘ Of course I was excessively angry,’’ 
said Mildred, but she was laughing nev- 
ertheless. 

‘‘IT don’t think it was quite fair to be 
angry with Mr. Amory,’’ remarked Miss 
Chester. 

‘*A woman likes two sensations at 
once,’’ said Miss Vanbrugh.  ‘* She likes 
to be angry because it gives her a chance 
to forgive.’’ 

An hour later Amory went up to Mil- 
dred, who had left the drawing-room and 
was leaning on the balcony. 

‘‘T came to ask you to forgive me,’’ 
he said. 

She turned with a soft, deliberate air. 
‘«It is I who need to ask your forgive- 
ness,’’ she said, ‘‘ for I have been rude 
to you.’’ 

‘“<You thought that I had been too 
presumptuous and I had been too pre- 
sumptuous. I had posed as a man who 
enjoyed all the sweets of high social 
privilege, and actually I was an impos- 
tor.”’ 

‘‘ That is the way I pose always,’’ said 





Miss Vanbrugh. ‘‘ We are a pair of 
impostors.’’ 

‘*You are yourself,’ said Amory, 
‘* beautiful, distinguished, no novice in 
the great world. I was carried away by 
a desire to act up to the réle of Mr. John 
Hunter Imlay, when actually I was and 
am only a hard-working civil engineer.’’ 

‘*I wish I were anything as worthy— 
anything except what I am, a penniless 
orphan dependent on my brother and my 
uncle.’’ She paused and put out her 
hand. ‘‘ I was always frank with you from 
the first. Will you not forgive and con- 
fess that you enjoyed those two hours?’’ 

‘* Enjoyed them! I have lived on them 
ever since.’’ 

‘‘T enjoyed them too. But afterwards, 
when I recalled what I had said, freely 
and candidly, to a stranger’’—she broke 
off with an eloquent gesture—‘‘ I thought 
all the time ‘ How different he is from 
Arthur.’ Yet, I may as well tell you that 
it was Jack Imlay himself whom I hap- 
pened to see in very bad company last 
summer.’’ Amory had not taken the 
hand she held out, and she offered it 
once more. ‘‘ Let us begin over again,’’ 
she said coaxingly, ‘‘and be friends— 
real, perfect friends.’’ ° Bea 

He clasped the hand and did not re- 
lease it. 

‘« Friends,’’ he repeated. ‘<I will be 
anything I may be to you, but do you 
know,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that I have only 
two weeks in New York ?”’ 

‘« Where are you going then ”’ 

‘¢ To the far West ; 1 had just this lit- 


.tle.chance—well, I have seen you, and 


having seen you I shall never forget 
you.” 

‘¢ Like that Russian man who—’’ 

‘*Do not dare to think that I am con- 
tented to renounce you! Will you go 
with me as my wife? Will you bear for 
the most part, discomfort, privation, the 
absence of society, of amusement, of 
other companionship than man? Can I 
venture to ask you—”’ 

He drew her to him and looked into 
her face. 

‘¢ Mildred,’’ he murmured then, ‘‘I 
do believe vou love me.’’ 

Ella Olney Kirk 
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I. 
HE Rev. Oswald Campion sat deep 
in thought in a small room in Wal- 
worth. His thin and naturally 
thoughtful face wore a worried and hope- 
less look, and his tall figure seemed to 
stoop under some heavy burden. ‘* How 
will it all end?’’ he murmured; ‘‘ God 
help me in this trou- 
ble.’’? Wearily he arose 
and crossed to the fire- 
place. He strove. to 
warm his numbed fing- 
ers over the small hand- 
ful of embers in the 
grate, then with a sigh 
rested his arm on the 
mantelpiece. Again he 
sighed and passed his 
long, thin hands over 
his brow. A sudden 
terrible thought occur- 
red to him. ‘‘ God 
of mercy,’’ he cried, 
‘‘add not shat to my 
cup of bitterness !’’ 
He started violently 
as the door was opened, 
and a gentleman en- 
tered quietly. 
Campion tried to 
speak, but his dry lips 
refused their office. 
Seeing his agitation, 
his visitor said, calmly: 
‘«T congratulate you, 
Mr. Campion; you 
have a son.’’ 
«¢ And my wife ?”’ 











‘<Ts doing as well as 
“can be expected; but, as you know, she 
is far from strong, and requires every 
care.’’ 

‘«T know,”’ said the clergyman, sadly. 
‘* May I go and see her?’’ 

‘* Certainly, but do not excite her.’’ 

Campion’s pale face flushed, but it 
was by excitement rather than joy, for 
the weight on his heart was too heavy to 
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be easily raised.- With merely aslight bow 
to the medical man, he went up-stairs. 

During the few minutes he was allowed 
to remain in his wife’s room he strove 
desperately to hide his anxiety and en- 
courage the girl-mother, who glanced at 
him wistfully as he looked at his new- 
born heir. 





“‘CHEER UP, MY DARLING.” 


‘¢Cheer up, Edith, my darling,’’ he 
said, brightly, as he kissed her pale face, 
** you will soon be well again now, and 
then we will get away from this dreadful 
London.’’ 

‘*Ah! Oswald,’’ she whispered, press- 
ing his hand affectionately, ‘ if we could 
do so! But I am so troubled to know 
how we shall manage now.”’ 
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‘You musn’t bother yourself, dear- 
est. We shall do splendidly. I have 
heard of a first-rate curacy, and I have 
every hope that I shall obtain it. So 
keep up your spirits.”’ 

‘¢ But meantime, dear, what are we to 
do ?”’ 

‘*Do? Why, pullon as best we can.”’ 

‘‘But have you any money, Oswald ? 
You know you told me yesterday you did 
not know what to do for some.”’ 

‘‘ Yesterday! Oh! that was a long 
time ago. I have plenty now. Robin- 
son has paid me that thirty shillings that 
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to have to do so when you are well and 
strong, but for her now it would be ter- 
rible.’’ 
He re-entered his room and sat down 
atthe table. Then he proceeded to turn 
out his pockets. He found a solitary 
sixpence and fourpence halfpenny in 
bronze and placed it before him. He 
surveyed his possessions and murmured 
bitterly: ‘‘Something must be done at 
once. I will cast my ridiculous pride on 


one side, and will call on Mr. Pearson. 
I don’t suppose it is much after three, so 
I shall have time to catch him to-day.’’ 


“WHAT DO I HEAR?” 


has been owing so long, so for the pres- 
ent we are quite rich,”’ he said, gaily. 

‘« But, Oswald— ’’ 

‘There, darling; Dr. Thornton said 
you were not to be excited, so I must 
not let you talk any more.” 

He kissed her again, as an old woman, 
who was doing duty as nurse, entered, 
and then quietly withdrew. 

He paused on the landing, and a look 
of blank despair settled on his features. 
‘God forgive me for those lies! ’’ he 
thought. <‘‘ But I could not let my poor 
girl lie there, weak and ill, and fret 
about money affairs. It is bad enough 


Without hesitation he put on his hat— 
which unfortunately gave too evident 
signs of its owner’s impecuniosity—and 
left the house. 

Oswald Campion’s was a common 
case. The only son of a struggling pro- 
fessional man, he had received a good 
school education and had finally been 
sent to the University of Oxford. He 
obtained his degree with honors, and 
then had decided to take ‘‘ Orders.’’ 
Almost as soon as he had done so he ob- 
tained a curacy in the Midlands, with a 
stipend of £80 a year. 

Here he had met Edith Burton, tne 
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orphan daughter of a local lawyer, and 
their acquaintance had speedily ripened 
into love. Meanwhile, Campion’s father 
died, leaving only sufficient property to 
ensure his widow a bare maintenance. 
As the time went on the young man 
pressed his sweetheart to 
marry him at once, and 
painted such glowing pic- 
tures of their future, 
brightened by love and 
ennobled by their relig- 
ious work, that the girl 
at last consented. 

Their bright views early 
received a rude shock. 
Campion’s marriage much 
displeased his rector, who 
fuily understood that a 
‘‘single’’ curate made a 
church attractive to the 
spinster element of the 
congregation. So one day, 
when Oswald had preach- 
ed a sermon embodying 
bold and striking views, 
the rector seized the op- 
portunity to cast doubts 
on the young man’s or- 
thodoxy and to gently 
hint that he might find 
a more congenial sphere 
of work elsewhere. 

The curate’s sensi- 
tive nature was wound- 
ed, and, without weigh- 
ing the consequences, 
he promptly resigned 
his charge. Then he 
came to London, where 
he thought his sincerity 
would ensure his suc- 
cess. Alas! He knew 
not the modern Baby- 
lon. Too proud to 
play the toady, he was 
overlooked by the pow- 
erful. ‘Too sincere and 
intellectual to preach commonplace but 
‘* taking ’’ sermons, he could not impress 
the masses, and, lacking assumption and 
confidence, he was pushed aside by interior 
but stronger men. Thusit was that after 
six months’ struggle he felt that he had 
exhausted every resource, but found him- 
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self with a sick wife and young infant to 
provide for on a capital of 10%4d., and 
prospects nil. 
II. 
Wearily, and with flaging footsteps, 
Campion took his way along the Bor- 








‘‘HE FOUND THE PURSE IN HIS HAND.” 


ough, and over London bridge. He 
looked longingly at the omnibuses going 
westward, but he felt that his small cap- 
ital would not justify the expenditure of 
even a penny; and so he plodded on- 


wards. It was February, and snow was 
falling thickly, so that the streets were 
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*¢slushy ’’ ; and the cold air affected even 
the well clad. The poor curate, in his 
threadbare clothes, and without an over- 
coat, felt the keen weather intensely ; and 
his sensitive body suffered an amount of 
discomfort that coarser natures never ex- 





‘“SURVEYED THE TREASURE WITH STARTLED EYES.” 


perience. Every step reminded him that 
his boots were worn down at the heels, 
and a suspicious ‘‘ whish’’ and feeling of 
dampness to his toes warned him that one 
of them was not even weather-proof. 
At last he paused in front of a large ware- 
house in Cannon street. He glanced 
up, and saw the name, ‘‘ Pearson & Co., 
Papermakers,’’ and knew that he had 
reached his destination. He paused, how- 
ever, on the threshhold, feeling that terri- 
ble sinking that occurs to nervous men 
when they find themselves in a position re- 
pugnant to their feelings. At last he sum- 
moned up sufficient courage to enter the 
office. A dapper young clerk stared at 
him rudely, and then, with an easy air 
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of insolence, asked him what he re- 
quired. 

I wish to see Mr. Pearson.”’ 

‘‘Hum! I know he is very busy. 
Can you state your business?’’ 

‘«¢ Certainly not, to you, sir,’’ said the 
curate, in a tone that caused the 
other evident surprise. He, however, 
crossed to a senior clerk and made 
a whispered communication. The 
elder man glanced round, and then 
said in a tone loud enough to 
reach Campion: ‘‘Oh, you had 
better take up his namg. The gov- 
ernor’s always willing to see a par- 
son.”” The young man recrossed 
to the curate, and taking his card 
disappeared into an inner room. 
Presently he returned, saying, ‘‘ Step 
this way, please.”’ 

Champion followed his conductor, 
and was ushered into a plainly but 
comfortably fvcrnished office. He 
saw before him a stout pompous- 
looking gentleman seated at a desk, 
who glanced up as his visitor entered, 
but hope died out of the curate’s 
heart as he caught the look of com- 
placency on the florid countenanee. 

Mr. Pearson pushed his parers on 
one side, and, with a pious look, 
said—— 

‘*Take a seat, Mr. Campion; I 
am always glad to see the ministers 
of God, although I am unusually 
busy just at present.”’ 

‘IT would not willingly disturb 
you; I can call some other time ’”’ 

‘¢By no means, my friend. My motto 
has always been God’s work before world- 
ly affairs, and I judge by your garb that 
you come in His name. 

“*T trust so,’’ said the curate ; then 
plunging into his business, he continued ; 
‘‘T saw your advertisement in yesterday’s 
Telegraph, asking for clerical or lay work- 
ers for your East-end Mission, and | 
thought 

** That we could utilize your services. 
Indeed, we can. There is work enough 
for all in the Lord’s vineyard. Have you 
an appointment in London?”’ 

‘‘ Unfortunately, I have not at present. 

And,-naturally, you do not wish to 
waste time that is so precious and can 























never be recovered. We will gladly en- 
roll you amongst ofr workers. The 
harvest is great, but, alas! the laborers 
are few,’’ said Mr. Pearson, turning his 
eyes upwards. 

Campion paused, then sa.d_ desperate- 
ly: ‘*I fear you do not quite understand 
me. I am anxious, most anxious, to 
work, but I have a wife and child to 
consider. What I therefore seek is em- 
ployment that will afford at least some 
slight pecuniary return. I thought you 
might o 

‘¢ What ?’’ interrupted the other, open- 
ing his eyes wide in astonishment. ‘*‘What 
do I hear? Do you come to tell me 
that you wish to enter our grand cause 
from mercenary motives ?”’ 

‘« Certainly not, sir, but 
surely ‘the workman is 
worthy of his hire.’ ’’ 

‘‘ Alas! that holy text 
is too often made an excuse 
for avariciousness,’’said the 
other, raising his hand de- 
precatingly. <‘* But let us 
not bandy words. If 7 give 
my services, surely I havea 
right to expect others to do 
the same.”’ 

‘¢ Truly, sir, but you are 
wealthy ; you can afford it. 
If you had a wife and 
child wanting the bare nec- 
essaries of life, would you 
then be willing to do so?’’ 

‘<I see,’’ said Pearson, 
raising his eye-brows super- 
ciliously. ‘* I quite misun- 
derstood you. I did not 
think you were one of 
those unscrupulous indi- 
viduals who don the garb 
of a clergyman as an ex- 
cuse for begging.”’ 

‘¢Sir,’’ said Campion, 
indignantly, ‘‘ I am at least 
entitled to my costume, 1am 
fully ordained, and + 

‘Well, well,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘ I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to listen to your private affairs.’’ 
Then he struck a bell, and as his clerk 
entered, said 

‘* Johnson, show this person out.”’ 
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miliated ; as he opened the office door 
heard the clerk, with a laugh, say to his 
colleague, ‘‘ I thought he looked to seedy 
to be up to much.”’ 

Utterly dejected, Campion walked back 
towards London bridge. It was five 
o'clock, and the streets were, compara- 
tively speaking, quiet. The snow was 
still falling, and an east wind drove it 
fiercely into the faces of the pedestrians. 
He had tasted nothing since breakfast, 
and paused as he came to a confectioner’s. 
The simple cakes looked very tempting 
to the hungry man, but heroically he 
moved on, determined not to lessen his 
small store. Just then an elderly gentle- 





‘OH, THANK YOU, SIR,” SAID MRS. MARTIN. 


man came out of the shop, and turned up 
the street in front of the curate. The 
young man followed aimlessly, and al- 
most unconsciously kept his eyes fixed on 
the figure before him. Suddenly the 
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stranger placed his hand in his pocket 
and drew out his handkerchief, appar- 
ently to wipe the snow from his face. 
As he did so Campion noticed something 
fall into the snow with a dull thud. He 
quickened his steps, uttering a feeble 
‘« Stop, sir!’’ but the wind carried away 
his voice. He stopped and picked up 
the article, and shuddered violently when 
he found a purse in his hand, that from 
its weight seemed to be well filled. Vis- 
ions of the importance of the treasure to 
him flashed through his mind, and for a 
moment he determined to retain it. Then 
the natural honesty of his pure nature as- 
serted itself, and he 
looked round for the 
owner. The delay, how- 
ever, had been fatal; 


‘*HE BURIED HIS FACE IN HIS HANDS.” 


he just caught sight of the old gentle- 
man stepping into a hansom, and then 
the vehicle rolled off, leaving the young 
man too bewildered to follow it. 
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With mingled feelings that he could 
not analyze, the curate walked home- 
wards. He forgot his weariness and his 
hunger; even the biting wind and cold 
driving sleet affected him not, for he was 
at war with himself. A terrible tempta- 
tion was before him. On the one side 
was his upright nature, and on the other 
his love for his helpless wife and child. 
Unconsciously he passed onwards until 
he reached his home. 


III. 


In his own room once more Oswald 
took out the purse and examined its 
exterior carefully. Then he 
opened it, and turned its con- 
tents out on the table. His 
head swam as he saw the un- 
usual glitter of gold ; and with 
amazement he counted the 
coins. Five sovereigns, two 
half-sovereigns, and a total of 
sixteen shillings in silver. He 
surveyed the treasure with 
startled eyes, and murmured, 
‘‘It is a fortune; such a sum 
would tide us over our present 
difficulties, and with Edith 
strong again I could once 
more try for work.’’ Then 
he pushed the money from 
him, crying, ‘‘I will not be 
tempted ; I will not imperil 
my soul; I will return it!’’ 
He half turned as if to carry 
his purpose into instant execu- 
tion, but suddenly remembered 
he had no means of tracing 
the owner. As the thought 
occurred to him he once more 
examined the purse, but, de- 
spite himself, he could not help 
feeling relieved when he found 
neither name nor address. 
Stay! In his hurry he has over- 
looked the ticket pocket. What 
isin it? A card! Hedraws it 
out, and in astonishment reads 
—‘‘Mr. George Morley, 59 
Burton-crescent, W. C.’’ 

‘What!’ he cried. ‘‘ This is indeed 
miraculous. My father’s friend, the man 
who owed so much to him. Surely the 
hand of the Almighty is in all this! I 
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will go to him. He will help me for my 
father’s sake. Ah! but will he? Did I 
not write to him some months ago? Did 
I not open my soul to him, and yet he 
has not even deigned to reply to me. 
Alas! my last hope is dead. Doubtless 
he will take his money, and leave me and 
my darlings starve. Yet no, by Heaven ! 
it shall not be. For myself I care noth- 
ing, but they shall not suffer. Let the 
sin and its consequences be mine, and 
mine alone; I will keep what God has 
given into my hand.’’ He paced the room 
excitedly, still dragged first this way, then 
that, by conflicting emotions, till he was 
roused by the entrance of his landlady. 

She paused as she noticed the strange, 
stern look on the curate’s face. Then, 
standing by the open door, said 

‘<T’m mortal sorry to trouble you, Mr. 
Campion; I’m sure it grieves me sorely 
to think of your good lady ill upstairs, 
but I am in great straits myself, and if I 
don’t get some money I’m sure I don’t 
know what will become of us.’’ 

The young man looked at the woman 
gravely as he answered 

‘¢ You have been more than kind to us, 
Mrs. Martin ; you have helped us when 
you were ill able to do so; and, believe 
me, lam not ungrateful. Is your present 
need so very great ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed it is, sir. You know [’ma 
widow with no one to help me, and now 
the baker says he won’t leave any more 
bread without the money ; and the land- 
lord has just called for the rent, and de- 
clares he’ll distrain to-morrow.”’ 

‘« T owe you two pounds, Mrs. Martin. 
Will that be sufficient for your wants ?”’ 
said Campion, quietly. 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed, sir, more than 
enough,’’ answered the woman, her face 
brightening. 

‘¢God be merciful to me, and pardon 
my sin !’’ said the curate to himself; ‘I 
cannot let this woman and her little ones 
suffer on my account, the temptation is 
too great.’’ ‘Then aloud, ‘‘ Take your 
money, Mrs. Martin, there is plenty on 
the table.’’ 

As his landlady stepped forward he 
turned to the window so that she could 
not see his face, for he feared that his 
emotion would betray itself. 
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‘*Oh,thank you, sir,’’ said Mrs. Mar- 
tin, as she picked up the coins. ‘I’m 
truly glad to see you with so much, as 
much tor yours and your dear wife’s sake 
as for my own.’’ ‘Then, as he did not. 
speak, she withdrew quietly. 

Campion turned from the window, 
trembling violently. ‘‘ Thus,’’ he cried, 
‘‘are my fetters forged. Now, there is 
no escape?’ Then he added, bitterly, 
‘*T am fit to be neither saint nor sinner. 
As I have fallen, at least let me face my 
crime like a man. If I have lost my 
soul, I will take its price as my reward, 
and behave like a man, not like a weak- 
minded boy.’’ 

He gathered up the money, and with- 
out waiting to give himself time for fur- 
ther reflection ran upstairs to his wife’s 
room. 

The girl was awake, and received him 
with a look of love. She noticed at once 
his excited face, and, gently drawing 
him towards her, said— 

‘* Have you had good fortune, dear !’’ 

‘«« Yes,’’ he replied, cheerfully. ‘‘ In- 
deed I have ; see here!’’ and he showed 
her his hand full of gold and silver. 

' The girl’s face flushed with pleasure. 
Not for a moment did any possible suspi- 
cion of his honesty enter her mind. She 
trusted him to the fullest extent, and was 
too weak to question how he had become 
possessed of so much. 

She kissed his face as he bent over her, 
and murmured, ‘‘I am so _ thankful, 
Oswald. Now I can go to sleep com- 
fortably ; to-morrow you shall tell me all 
about your wonderful good luck.’’ 

Some one tapped gently at the door. . 
The nurse came over to him, and whis- 
pered, ‘* You are wanted. sir.’’ He arose 
quietly, and, with one fond glance at his 
sleeping wife, descended the stairs. Then 
he underwent a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing. He pictured to himself that the 
police were waiting for him to charge him 
with theft. Before his mind rose a 
vision of his denunciation by the owner 
of the lost purse, and in a state of ner- 
vous agitation he laid his hand on the 
handle of the sitting-room door. 

IV. 

As the curate paused irresolutely at the 

door, Mrs. Martin handed him a card; 
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but his head swam so much that, in the 
dull light. he in vain tried to read it. 
Mastering his emotion, he flung open the 
door, and, with the pasteboard still in 
his hand, entered the room. He stopped, 
and almost staggered back, as he saw a 
short, stout gentleman standing with his 
back to the fire. Instinctively he recog- 
nized the owner of the purse, and an in- 
tense horror took possession of him. His 
crime had found him out full soon, and, 
with the desperation of despair, he ad- 
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Dumbfounded at his unexpected recep- 
tion, Campion was silent for a moment ; 
then he exclaimed, in a stiff manner, the 
better to conceal his agitation: ‘Sir, I 
am at a disadvantage. I have not the 
pleasure of your acquaintance.’’ 

‘*What!’’ said the other, in 
prise. 
hand. 

I am 
friend.”’ 
‘« True, true,’’ murmured the curate, 
absently ; ‘‘ but what has that to 
do with me?”’ 
‘*Surely you are not weil. 
What has it to do with you! I 
intend it shall 
have a great deal 
to do with you. 
Besides, did you 
not writeand con- 
fide in me ?”’ 
‘* Yes, but that 
is long ago. You 
did not answer 
my letter.’’ ‘ 
‘“Now look 
here, young man, 
don’t betooready 
to take umbrage. 
Your letter only 
reached me two 
weeks ago, when 
I returned from 
the Continent. 
You gave me your 
address at Mid- 
dlethorpe, and a 
nice hunt I’ve 
had to find you. 


sur- 
‘*You have my card in your 
Do you not recognize the name? 
George Morley, 


your father’s 
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vanced like a culprit to hisdoom. But 
as the mists cleared from his eyes he saw 
that his visitor’s face did not bear the 
look of an avenging Nemesis. His mouth 
was parted with a genial smile, and the 
soft eyes shone with good-humor. 

The stranger sprang forward as he saw 
the curate, and, grasping the young man’s 
hands in his, said, in a voice quavering 
with excitement: ‘‘My young friend, I 
am delighted to find you at last. Believe 
me, this is a happy meeting to me.”’ 


I went down there 
at once, but your 
late rector could 
not tell me your present place of resi- 
dence. I’ve been looking for you ever 
since, and had almost given up in despair, 
when, not an hour ago, I luckily thought 
of Pearson; he knows all the parsons, 
and, by a curious coincidence, he said 
you had only just left him; in fact, your 
card was still on his desk ; so I came on 
at once.”’ 

‘Did Mr. Pearson tell you why I had 
called on him, and how he received me.”’ 

‘¢7] don’t remember that he said any- 
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thing special; but he mentioned you 
were looking for work, though I don’t 
know whether that’s quite a correct word 
to use with respect to a clergyman’s 
duties.’’ 

«*And why have you sought me out 
now!’’ asked Campion huskily, his in- 
tense feeling making him brusque and 
almost discourteous. 

«¢Oh, look here, Campion,’’ said Mor- 
ley, rising, ‘‘ your whys and wherefores 
are getting too much for me. Don’t you 
know. your father helped me very mater- 
ially in my early days, and now I want 
to do something to repay the debt.’’ 

‘¢And how can you tell that his son 
deserves your assistance ?’’ Then spring- 
ing to his feet he cried: ‘‘ I cannot, dare 
not tell you why, but you shad// not help 
me; I am unworthy of it!’’ Then he 
sank down on a chair and buried his face 
in his hands and groaned in anguish. 
‘If I had but waited !’’ he thought. 
‘¢Had I but resisted temptation for one 
short hour all would have been well, and 
I should have been an honest man. Now, 
I can never hold up my head again.”’ 

Morley stood looking at the young 
man for a moment in silenee, then he 
gently approached him, and laying his 
hand on his shoulder, said kindly— 

‘-Campion, for your father’s sake, you 
must let me help you. Whatever wrong 
you have done, or think you have done, 
need not affect the question. You are 
over-wrought, and doubtless exaggerate 
matters. But, be that as it may, whether 
your fault is real or imaginary, it is not 
against me.’”’ 

Campion once more sprang from his 
chair, and facing his visitor, cried out, as 
though the words were wrung from him 
by torture— 

‘You! Yes, it is against you and 
God, that I have sinned. Did you not 
lose your purse to-day ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, I did; but how do you know 
that ?”’ 

‘‘IT saw you dropit. I picked it up. 
I, that you have imagined honest and 
upright, have stolen your money and 
paid my debts with it.’’ 

‘¢ But you did not know whom it be- 
longed to?”’ 

‘*T did. ‘Yourcard was in the purse.’’ 

‘¢ Ah!” 
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‘*T see,’’ said the curate, almost with 
relief. ‘* Now you appreciate the true 
character of the man you offer to assist. 
Go, call in the police, and give me up to 
justice.”’ 

Morley’s face became overcast, and a 
look of deep sorrow settled upon it. He 
sat in silence for a few moments, that 
seemed an age to the man cowering be- 
fore him. Then he said, in an authori- 
tative yet kind voice, ‘‘ Campion, I am 
an old man, and your father’s friend. 
I beseech of you to look on me as stand- 
ing in his place, and tell me all about 
this sad affair. Do not seek either to 
condemn or excuse yourself, but tell the 
tale simply, and as straightforwardly as 
though you were speaking of another.’’ 

Thus abjured, the young man described 
in detail the doings of the day, in a voice 
often broken by his agitation. He did 
not seek to palliate his offence, but his 
narrative showed how circumstances had 
combined to urge him into dishonesty. 

The elder man listened to him atten- 
tively, but in silence, then as he con- 
cluded he took his hands in his, and 
said— 

‘« My poor friend, your tale has great- 
ly moved me. Believe me, the money is 
of no importance to me, but I dare not 
ask you to look lightly on your sin. You 
used the hard term theft for your act, but 
I do not think it is that. I am not a 
lawyer, but I imagine the law has a 
milder term for such offences. However 
that may be, now more than ever I claim 
my right to help you. If you accept my- 
assistance, a useful career is before you, 
and your error will serve as an incentive 
to future work. Then I ask of you to 
think of your young wife and helpless 
child ; surely ¢hey appeal strongly to you 
to take the help I offer you.”’ 

‘‘ You heap coals of fire on my kead,”’ 
the young man answered brokenly. 

The two men sat talking far into the 
evening, and when Morely rose to leave 
he had gained his point. The curate had 
learnt the lesson, that oftentimes appears 
so hard to believe, that God is willing to 
forgive, it is meet that man should not 
condemn himself too severely, and should 
accept human forgiveness if fully and 
freely offered. 

Maurice Saxon. 












O at last they decided to spend the 
winter in Washington. It had been 
discussed for weeks, in the family 

council, and all the eastern cities and 

their attractions carefully canvassed and 
considered, and Washington had finally 
been selected. 

There were two points to be taken into 
careful consideration in choosing their 
residence for this winter: expense, and 
social advantages. Although they never 
acknowledged it, the fact remained the 
same—Mr. Campbell Davenant’s income 
was uncomfortably limited. And as Mrs. 
Campbell Davenant had lofty ambitions, 
both social and artistic, it was a matter 
of the first importance that their winter 
residence should be selected in a city 
where these ambitions could be realized 
for the least money. 

To say that Mrs. Campbell Davenant 
was ambitious, is to put it very mildly. 
But her ambition, instead of being a 
favoring, benignant spirit, had ever proved 
her evil genius. In her earlier years it 
had assumed the form of a desire to be 
wedded at an unusually early age ; and in 
accordance with this wish, when barely 
sixteen,-she mafried Mr. Campbell Dav- 
enant, not for any love she bore him, but 
simply to be married. 

The gratification of this desire but 
opened up to her a life of disappointed 
hopes, and frustrated ambitions. Some 
years after her marriage her attention was 
directed to painting, and she soon devel- 
oped an artistic talent that was truly re- 
markable. Her ambition now was to 
excel in figure painting, and for the first 
time she realized what a mistake she had 
made in her early marriage—it was her 
greatest hindrance and drawback. How 
could she pursue her art studies with any 
success when fettered by a plain, every- 
day husband, and four healthy, active 
boys? How could she achieve any social 
success while Mr. Campbell Davenant so 
obstinately persisted in being common- 
place and somewhat awkward? These 
were questions which caused her several 
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years of fruitless anxiety and fretting. 
She rued her own impatience and lack of 
foresight in seeking the early marriage, 
and almost cursed the weakness of her 
parents in consenting to it. And an 
additional reason to regret it was the firm 
conviction that had she discovered her 
artistic talent earlier, it would have led the 
way to a brilliant marriage and an event- 
ful life in the fashionable world she so 
much longed to know. 

But Mrs. Campbell Davenant’s ambi- 
tion arose undaunted over all these ad- 
verse circumstances. The brilliant mar- 
riage was out of the question, and her 
husband’s plain, substantial avoirdupois 
was a mocking satire on the handsome, 
graceful ideal she was unable to entirely 
banish. But the fashionable life she was 
determined to have, and regarded her 
talent as a Godsend to open the way 
before her. She was still young and 
beautiful, in spite of her husband and 
children ; and while realizing, with pain- 
ful evidences that they could not be ban- 
ished as they had been attained—by 
wishing—she resolved, with that cheerful 
reasonable matter of factness, which 
modern mothers possess to such an aston- 
ishing degree, that they should in no 
way hinder her progress, either social or 
artistic, accounting the cultivation and 
development of her own talents, of far 
more importance than the education of 
her children or her obligation to her hus- 
band. 

So she worked and studied faithfully 
for several years, and then declared her 
intention of spending some time in the 
East, preparatory to an extended sojourn 
in Europe; and this is how she came to 
decide to spend the winter in Washing- 
ton, as was stated in the opening para- 
graph. 

However, the pronoun used in that 
somewhat abrupt sentence is ‘‘ they,’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘she.’’ ‘*They’’ were Mrs. 
Campbell Davenant and her sister, Miss 
Eglantine Clark, Mr. Campbell Davenant 
taking no share in the deliberations, his 
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part being only to furnish the money. 
One object of the winter’s campaign, of 
even more importance than Mrs. Camp- 
bell Davenant’s artistic studies, was the 
securing of a wealthy husband for Eglan- 
tine, and this, they thought, they could 
more easily accomplish in Washington 
than in any other city. She was to make 
a wealthy marriage, set up an elegant es- 
tablishment, and Mrs. Campbell Daven- 
ant was to become her guest for an indefi- 
nite length of time, and the two would 
tealize their highest ambition—to move 
in society. 

The plan was chiefly of Mrs. Campbell 
Davenant’s originating. Eglantine was 
passive in her hands. Being destitute of 
any special talent, her one ambition and 
desire in life was to wed. A wealthy 
husband was, of course, preferable to a 
poor one; yet she would have gladly ac- 
cepted the most poverty-stricken son of 
Adam the worid afforded sooner than go 
down to her grave as Miss Clark. This 
state of mind rendered her matrimonial 
schemes quite certain of success, as, in 
selecting a husband, she would be trou- 


bled by none of those peculiar sensations 
of the heart which make it quite difficult 


for some maidens to choose. Mrs. Dav- 
enant was aware of this condition of her 
sister’s mind, and so prepared for her 
winter in Washington, perfectly assured 
that, before her return, she would have 
secured for herself a permanent home in 
that or some other desirable locality. 

‘« But I think, Eglantine,’’ she said to 
her sister, one day, ‘‘ that we had better 
ask Uncle Malcolm to go with us.’’ 

‘‘Uncle Malcolm!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Clark, aghast. ‘‘ Why, Alicia, what are 
you thinking of! Uncle Malcolm, of 
all people! He will be drunk half the 
time !’’ 

«¢ And what if he is,’’ returned Mrs. 
Davenant coolly. ‘‘No one will ever 
see him ; he is too proud to be seen out 
of his room when he is drunk. And he 
will be of invaluable assistance to us, for 
he lived in Washington so long and 
always moved in the best circles, and. all 
his friends there are people whom it will 
be to our advantage to meet. If he goes 
with us, we can enter society at once. 
But if we are alone, and have to depend 
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on my painting to introduce us, it will 
be months before we receive any notice, 
at all. Iam going to ask him to go.’’ 

‘* Of course it will be much pleasanter 
to have some man there to go about with 
us; but Uncle Malcolm is the last per- 
son I should have thought of asking,”’ 
returned Miss Clark, somewhat doubt- 
fully. 

‘‘He is the very person to ask,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Davenant. ‘‘ He can be of 
more assistance than any one else. And 
he has pride enough to conduct himself 
respectably where any one can see him, 
and I don’t care how he acts the rest of 
the time.”’ 

So Uncle Malcolm was asked, and ac- 
cepted the invitation with alacrity ; Wash- 
ington was his best loved city, and he 
was never so thoroughly happy and con- 
tented as when within its limits. He 
worked untiringly in assisting his nieces 
in their preparations; and arriving in 
Washington, secured a house for them-— 
just as near Dupont Circle as their purses 
would allow—and rested neither night 
nor day until it was furnished and ready 
for occupancy. 

Since receiving the invitation to ac- 
company his nieces, he had remained 
perfectly sober, and had conducted him- 
self as the most moderate gentleman 
should. But on the morning after the 
house was finally arranged and set in 
order, he went down town for a short 
time. Soon after his return a box was 
left at the door which he ordered taken to 
his own room. Armed with hatchet and 
chisel he followed it, and was seen no 
more that day. Lunch-time came, but 
Uncle Malcolm failed to answer the call. 
At six o’clock another lunch, called ‘‘din- 
ner,’’ was prepared, and Uncle Malcolm 
again summoned, but again he failed to 
respond. 

Eglantine became alarmed, and going 
to his door, mounted a chair and looked 
over the transom. There, stretched upon 
the floor, surrounded by bottles, some 
empty, some unopened, was Uncle Mal- 
colm, helplessly, hopelessly drunk. 

‘« This is just as I told you it would be, 
Alicia!’’ exclaimed Miss Clark, indig- 
nantly. ‘And this is the way it will be 
all winter! ’’ 








‘And what if it is,’’ returned her sister, 
descending from the chair. ‘‘ He is dis- 
turbing no one. He will lay around for 
a few days and then will be sober for 
weeks, and will introduce us into society. 
I’m glad he is here; I’m sure [ don’t 
know how we should have gotten along 
without him. I propose to use him for 
all he is worth this winter, and shall not 
object to his getting drunk as long as he 
keeps out of sight. Come; we may as 
well eat our dinner. He will want none 
to-night.’’ 

Their ‘‘dinner,’’ like all their house- 
keeping, was very meagre. ‘The house 
they had taken had a very imposing front, 
and this they used to the best advantage. 
They curtained the windows quite ele- 
gantly, and placed their finest chairs near 
enough to them to be plainly seen from 
the street, without having the appearance 
of a set display ; the two parlors and the 
hall were furnished as richly as possible, 
but the rest of the house was singularly 
bare. 

They employed but one servant, whose 
sole duty it was to present herself in the 
parlors with some message—previously 
prepared—whenever any callers should 
happen to be present. As Mrs. Campbell 
Davenant’s artistic inclination was a mat- 
ter to be most carefully and industriously 
emphasized, this servant was attired in 
an airy, picturesque costume—which was 
economical, if not fashionable— and pre- 
sented a somewhat sylph-like appearance, 
which was quite astounding to persons 
accustomed only to the common white- 
aproned, white-capped order. The cul- 
linary department was superintended by 
Miss Clark, but the actual labor was 
performed by Mrs. Campbell Davenant’s 
four sons, Algernon, Vandyque, Harcourt 
and Leonardo. And as they kept no 
carriage, patronizing the public stables 
instead, their expenses were reduced toa 
comparatively low figure, and they had 
left quite a liberal sum with which to 
‘« move in society.”’ 

As Mrs. Campbell Davenant had pre- 
dicted, Uncle Malcolm ‘laid around ”’ 
for a few days and then seemed to sud- 
denly recover himself. He came down 
stairs one morning, dressed with excep- 
tional nicety, and informed his nieces 
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that he was going calling, and named 
quite a number of gentlemen whom he 
intended to invite to call upon them. 
The ladies were in ecstacies, treating 
Uncle Malcolm with the greatest tender- 
ness, and declaring that they could 
scarcely wait until his return to learn how 
his former friends should receive him. 
In spite of their impatience, however, 
they were kept waiting until long after 
dinner ; but the jubilant state in which 
Uncle Malcolm returned, and his glow- 
ing accounts of the cordiality with which 
his friends had received him, more than 
repaid them for the suspense they had 
endured. Judge Smith had taken him 
to his club to lunch, and he had had five 
invitations to dinner. He had invited 
seven senators, eleven representatives, 
nine judges, and numberless gentlemen 
upon the legations, to call upon them, 
and they had all expressed themselves 
eager to do so at the earliest opportunity. 
Senator Van ‘Tassel and Representative 
Estabrook, who were old friends of his, 
had signified a desire to come the next 
evening, if it would be agreeable to the 
ladies. Uncle Malcolm had assured 
them that the ladies would be delighted, 
and he was cleared from even the faintest 


suspicion of untruthfulness by their re-~ 


ception of thisannouncement. Indeed, 
so much delighted were they that they 
could scarcely wait until the next even- 
ing came, and spent all the intervening 
time in preparing for it. 

What they should wear was, of course, 
the first question to be considered. 
Miss Clark, they decided, should ap- 
pear in an ordinary fashionable costume ; 
but Mrs. Campbell Davenant, being 
artistically inclined, must wear some- 
thing out of the common order. After 
much discussion, it was finally decided 
that she should be dressed as Ophelia 
when Hamlet discovered her reading in 
her closet; they also arranged to have 
her seated upon a low stool near the 
grate, intently studying, by the firelight, 
a bust of Apollo Belvedere placed upon 
the floor beside her. When the gentle- 
men arrived they were to be shown into 
the dimly-lighted parlor, but their en- 
trance would not disturb Mrs. Campbell 
Davenaut, so absorbed would she be in 
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her artistic meditations ; indeed it would 
be necessary for the sylph to touch her 
upon the shoulder to make her aware of 
their presence. ‘Then she would hur- 
riedly arise, much embarrassed at being 
thus discovered, confusedly order lights, 
and dispatch the sylph to summon Eglan- 
tine and Uncle Malcolm—the one from 
the music-room, and the other from the 
library. 

This little scene was rehearsed several 
times during the day, and the sylph care- 
fully drilled in her part, which included 
the delivery, during the evening, of a 
bouquet which Algernon Davenant was 
to leave at the door. Their exertions 
were rewarded with success, and the 
scene was enacted without the slightest 
break or interruption. Senator Van 
Tassel and Representative Eastabrook 
were not a little surprised by it, but 
were captivated by the ladies, and upon 
leaving, desired permission to call again, 
which was, of course, granted, and the 
intervening days were spent by the sis- 
ters in planning another astonishing re- 
ception for them. 

They were soon kept busy preparing 
these receptions, for they became known 
and the gentlemen began to seek Uncle 
Malcolm’s invitations and accept them 
eagerly. Even Mrs.Campbell Davenant’s 
ingenuity was strained to provide varied 
and unique, yet natural, receptions for 
each evening’s callers, and all the gods 
and muses were taxed to help her out. 
She became quite the rage with Uncle 
Malcolm’s friends, and her parlors were 
seldom empty. 

Eglantine was not so popular, yet had 
a sufficient number of admirers to keep 
her from despairing. However, they had 
one common and glaring defect, they 
were all, with one exception, married ; 
and this one was possessed of certain 
habits and characteristics which prevented 
him from becoming a favorite with many 
ladies and from being received with cor- 
diality in many houses. 

To a person filled with matrimonial 
ambitions this was very disheartening ; 
yet, so great was her desire to wed, that 
his ‘‘ peculiarities ’’ became a matter of 
indifference to her, and she would have 
accepted Mr. Hisey and his money at the 
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first offer had no more brilliant match 
seemed attainable. But the introduction 
of Mr. Overstreet, a gentleman from 
Utah, into Mrs. Davenant’s parlors, less- 
ened Mr. Hisey’s importance in Eglan- 
tine’s estimation, and rendered a mar- 
riage with him less desirable. Mr. Over- 
street held a political position of some 
importance ; and this, added to his great 
wealth, and his marked admiration for 
Eglantine, banished the three wives, 
whom rumor said he supported in Salt 
Lake City, to the same region of insig- 
nificance occupied by Mr. Hisey’s ‘‘ ec- 
centricities.’’ 

The sisters discussed the relative merits 
of the two gentlemen very gravely as the 
season progressed and the attentions of 
Mr. Hisey and Mr. Overstreet became 
more and more marked. But Mr. Over- 
street’s wealth and position were finally 
chosen. Position was what the two sis- 
ters most earnestly desired, and this Mr. 
Hisey could not offer, so he was com- 
pelled to fall into the background, while 
Mr. Overstreet rose higher and higher in 
the favor of Eglantine Clark. 

But in spite of the defeat of his rival, 
and the marked cordiality and kindness 
with which he was invariably received, 
Mr. Overstreet delayed making a formal 
offer of a fourth part of himself and his 
worldly goods to Miss Clark. This 
hesitation mystified her and her sister not 
a little, and occasioned much discussion 
and surmising on their part. But their 
conviction that the offer would be finally 
made was unshaken, and they continued 
their planning for the future with this as 
an assured certainty. Indeed, so posi- 
tive were they of an eventual alliance 
with Mr. Overstreet, that they selected the 
house which Eglantine should occupy 
during the coming winter, for it had long 
ago been decided that she should never 
go to Utah to live. She was to make 
her home in Washington, where Mr. 
Overstreet always spent the winter, and 
in the summer she would make the 
rounds of the fashionable resorts, while 
he went West to attend to official busi- 
ness, and visit his other wives—if, in- 
deed, there were any. 

The house they had selected was on 
Massachusetts Avenue, and was all that 
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the most fastidious could desire. By the 
help of a plan obtained from the agent, 
they decided upon all its furnishings, and 
also drew up a list of receptions and din- 
ners to be given there the following 
winter. But while these plans were being 
laid, so much of the success of which de- 
pended on himself, Mr. Overstreet de- 
layed making his offer, although he was 
unwearied in his attentions, and seemed 
to be given up, heart and soul to his love 
for Miss Clark. ‘‘ There is no use talk- 
ing and planning any longer, Eglan- 
tine!’’ said Mrs. Campbell Davenant 
one day, as they were once more discus- 
sing this strange delay. ‘‘ We must do 
something. We must bring matters to a 
crisis with Mr. Overstreet. He must 
propose. Here is February, ten days 
gone, and nothing definitely decided 
yet. Our winter will soon be over, and 
we must do something, and at once, too. 
This must be settled before April. If 
Mr. Overstreet does not propose by that 
time, we must recall Mr. Hisey. You 
must be engaged this winter. We are 
ruined otherwise. Campbell is coming 


next week, and perhaps he can find out 


what Mr. Overstreet intends to do. In 
the meantime I think we had better in- 
vite Mr. Hisey to spend the evening ; he 
has not been here for several weeks. I 
will keep him in tow until we can find 
out something definite about Mr. Over- 
street.’’ 

‘« But we can’t invite Mr. Hisey,’’ said 
Miss Clark, gloomily,’’ Uncle Malcolm 
is drunk, as he has been for the last three 
days, 2nd is not fit to see any one !”’ 

‘* Nor will he see any one, either,’ 
said Mrs. Davenant, cheerfully. ‘I 
turned the key on him this morning, and 
he will not come out of the room until 
he is perfectly sober. I will send Van- 
dyque at once with a note to Mr. Hisey 
asking him to come this evening.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t send Vandyque, for decency’s 
sake, Alicia! The boy hasn’t a respect- 
able suit of clothes to put on !’’ 

‘‘ Harcourt can go then. The velvet 
suit must fit him, by this time. I will 
ask Mr. Hisey to call this evening ; or if 
he is engaged, to come at his first leisure 
moment—that I have something of great 
importance to ask him.’’ 
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‘* And what will it be ?’’ 

‘« Trust me to fix upsomething. I be- 
lieve, tho,’ that I will ask him to let me 
copy his face. That is the very thing! 
Why haven’t I thought of it before. I 
will ask him for his head for my picture 
of Romeo and Juliet. The very thing! 
I will send Harcourt with the note at 
once !”’ 

Accordingly Harcourt was arrayed in 
the velvet suit that had done service for 
Algernon and Vandyque, and was also 
expected to grace the form of Master Leo- 
nardo Davenant when Harcourt had out- 
grown its dimensions, and dispatched 
with the note to Mr. Hisey. In good 
season he returned with a reply from that 
gentleman saying that he was engaged for 
this evening ; and as he was leaving for 
New York in the early morning, it would 
be some time before he could comply 
with Mrs. Davenant’s request, but he 
would hasten to do so immediately upon 
his return. ‘‘ This is too bad—too bad !’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Davenant, as she read this 
courteous, but not enthusiastic reply. 
‘« There is nothing to do now, but man- 
age to bring matters to a crisis with Mr. 
Overstreet. He must propose before 
April.’’ 

Mr. Overstreet called in the evening, 
and conducted himself in the manner of 
the most ardent lover, never quitting 
Eglantine’s side, and showering the ten- 
derest attentions upon her. Uncle Mal- 
colm was sufficiently sober to be present 
in the parlors, and, much to his nieces’ 
delight, chanced to speak of the coming 
of Patti. The ladies were eager to hear 
her, and firmly avowed their determina- 
tion of availing themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Overstreet was possessed of 
a like desire, and asked permission to 
make one of the party, which, being 
cheerfully granted, the matter was at once 
settled. Uncle Malcolm was to procure 
tickets as soon as they were on sale, order 
the carriage, and make all arrangements, 
a business engagement preventing Mr. 
Overstreet from assuming any of the 
responsibility. This promised to be the 
most important social event of the season 
for the two sisters, and they determined 
to make it a critical and decisive one. 

Several days before the sale of tickets 
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commenced, Mr. Overstreet met Uncle 
Malcolm and told him that some friends 
of his, from Utah, would be in the city 
on the twenty-seventh—Patti’s date— 
and as he wished them to hear her, sug- 
gested that they take a box for the entire 
party. Uncle Malcolm assented readily, 
promising to procure a box at the earliest 
possible moment, and then hurried away 
to inform his nieces of the addition to 
their party. 

‘¢ This is the best opportunity we could 
desire, Eglantine!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Davenant when she heard it. ‘‘ This 
will certainly bring matters to a crisis 
with Mr. Overstreet. I wonder which 
will be the wiser course: to have you 
still be kind to him, or flirt with his 
friends. If you could only do it prop- 
erly, you could bring him to the point 
much quicker by coquetry. I could. 
But I am afraid you cannot do it 
well. That style does not suit you. I 
expect you had better treat him as usual ; 
and I will exert myself, and so will 
Campbell, and among us we ought to be 
able to bring things to a definite conclu- 
sion. What had we better wear ?”’ 

‘We haven’t anything but the black 
velvets.’’ 

‘« Then let us devise some new arrange- 
ment of them. If necessary, we will get 
entirely new dresses. This is the oppor- 
tunity of our lives, and we must spare no 
expense in improving it.’’ 

‘*What folly! You know we can’t 
buy new dresses. We haven’t enough 
money between us to pay for one re- 
spectable dress.’’ 

‘‘Eureka! Eureka! Eureka!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Davenant, excitedly, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘‘We will hear 
Patti in as elegant costumes as—’’ 

“«How?”’ 

‘« You remember that vast quantity of 
lace I got from that peddler last fall?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, but what of it?’’ 

‘« Your dress of it!’’ 

‘«My dress! How?”’ 

‘‘We will get enough cream satin to 
make you a trained skirt and a waist. 
Then we will get several bolts of cream 
ribbon, and sew it together with the lace 
—a row of ribbon and a row of lace— 

nd will cover the satin with it. Then, 
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with the pearl set, and plenty of cream 
roses, you will be dressed as elegantly as 
you could wish.”’ 

‘‘And what will you wear?’’ 

‘All black. I will wear my black vel- 
vet with the black lace shawls. We have 
never had that combination yet. I will 
wear the rubies and carry jacqueminots, 
and, altogether, I think we will makea 
very fine appearance—you, in particular 
—and I am sure Mr. Overstreet will 
come to the point. If he does not, we 
must give him up for Mr. Hisey. We 
can’t afford to wait any longer. Come, 
let us begin to sew the lace, at once. 
We have little enough time.’’ 

The days intervening until the mo- 
mentous twenty-seventh were the busiest 
of all the year to the two sisters, and that 
house near Dupont Circle was a stranger 
to all save bustle and confusion; Pallas’ 
was ignored, and all efforts were turned 
to the propitiation of Juno. Mr. Over- 
street’s friends came some days before the 
twenty-seventh, and he brought them at 
once to call upon ‘the ladies who had 
made his winter so short for him.’ This 
consumed one evening. The next day 
was spent in showing the strangers the 
city. The next evening they dined with 
them at the Arlington. ‘The next they 
accompanied Messrs. Estabrook and Van 
Tassel to the President’s reception. And 
the next was the twenty-seventh. 

It was the busiest week of all the win- 
ter, and the most important. Even Mrs. 
Campbell Davenant’s ingenuity was taxed 
to meet all its emergencies ; for not only 
their costumes, and Eglantine’s progress 
with Mr. Overstreet required her atten- 
tion, but Uncle Malcolm needed watch- 
ing. This week was his regular time for 
drinking, but he had faithfully promised 
to keep sober until after the twenty-sev- 
enth. He was aware, he said, how ne- 
cessary it was for Eglantine’s interests 
that everything should appear at its best, 
and it was certainly not his intention to 
thwart the happiness of a niece who was 
dearer to him than his own daughters. 
Indeed, he rather resented Mrs. Camp- 
bell Davenant’s suspicion that he would 
betray his weakness on this most impor- 
tant occasion, and declared his intention 
of abstaining from all indulgence until 
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Eglantire was happily engaged to be the 
fourth Mrs. Overstreet; and if, by any 
sad chance, this much-longed-for event 
should never occur, he was a teetotaler 
from this on. But in spite of all his 
vehement assurances Mrs. Davenant 
deemed it prudent to furtively watch 
Uncle Malcolm, and certain peculiar 
odors upon his breath, and a strange 
color which often appeared in his eyes, 
tended little to lighten her anxieties. 
She communicated her fears to Mr. Dav- 
enant, and that patient gentleman imme- 
diately attached himself to Uncle Mal- 
colm, and left him not one instant dur- 
ing the succeeding days, but followed 
him like a shadow wherever he went. 

But at last the twenty-seventh came 
and Uncle Malcolm was still sober, and 
strangely genial, considering the restraint 
he was enduring. Mr. Campbell Dave- 
nant had decided not to hear Patti—or, 
rather, Mrs. Campbell Davenant had de- 
cided it for him. Mr. Davenant was not 
polished, and he had no dress suit, and 
at the last moment his wife had decided 
that his presence would be detrimental to 
Eglantine’s interests, and, therefore, he 
had better remain at home. Mr. Dave- 
nant objected to this, as he really wished 
to hear Patti; but Mrs. Davenant re- 
mained firm, and, as usual, carried the 
day. 

While this matter was being discussed, 
Uncle Malcolm contrived to slip out of 
the house, and, for the first time in many 
days, traversed the streets of his beloved 
city, alone. Consternation prevailed 
when his absence was discovered, and it 
was increased not a little when he re- 
turned near dinner time, visibly under 
the influence of liquor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell Davenant tendered hima warm 
reception and a cold bath, and by means 
of much strong coffee and other restora- 
tives, contrived to get him in a condition 
sufficiently sober to permit his presence 
at the opera. His pockets were searched 
to make sure that he had brought nothing 
home with him, and he was then dis- 
patched to his room to prepare his toilet 
for the evening. The ladies disappeared 
to prepare theirs, and Mr. Campbell 
Davenant went down to the Arlington. 
Mr. Overstreet expected him to be of the 


party, and it would be necessary to ac- 
count for his absence ; so Mrs. Campbell 
Davenant had planned a very elegant 
little story about some business friends 
of his who had arrived very unexpectedly, 
and must leave for New York at six in 
the morning, and it would be necessary 
for Mr. Davenant to spend the entire 
night with them at the Arlington in 
arranging their affairs. It seemed im- 
possible for Mr. Davenant to get away 
from his business cares ; he had come to 
Washington expressly to rest a week or 
two, and here comes this party swooping 
down on him, etc., etc. Mrs. Davenant 
carefully rehearsed this as she dressed, 
varying and amending it to suit her 
fancy, and thought, with much satisfac- 
tion, what an elegant, opulent sound it 
had, and what an impression it would 
make on Mr. Overstreet and his friends. 

She and Eglantine looked really hand- 
some, and, in spite of their fears, were 
ready some time before the hour ap- 
pointed for the gentlemen to call. They 
went down to the parlors as soon as pos- 
sible—for there were mirrors there, and 
they could obtain a better idea of their 
appearance than from the diminutive 
glass that graced their dressing-table— 
and walked up and down the rooms, 
practicing various smiles, bows and 
speeches, and talking over the proposal 
that would certainly follow quickly upon 
this evening’s efforts. 

Eight o’clock came without bringing 
the gentlemen; but of this they were 
glad, as it gave them more time to prac- 
tice the management of their trains, 
which were much longer than any they 
had ever before worn. But when half- 
past came and the gentlemen did not 
arrive, they were a little mystified ; and 
at nine they were distinctly worried. 
They then suddenly remembered that 
Uncle Malcolm had not yet come down 
stairs. They had been so absorbed in 
their toilets that they had really forgot- 
ten his existence ; but now that they did 
remember him, they were much alarmed 
at his non-appearance, and rousing Al- 
gernon from his bed, sent him up stairs 
to summon him. Ina few minutes he 
returned with the sleepy information that 
Uncle Malcolm was not there. This 
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his mother and aunt indignantly refused 
to believe, and commanded him, under 
all possible pains and penalties, to go 
up stairs after Uncle Malcolm, and 
not come down without him. Master 
Algernon, much incensed, departed, and 
the ladies, now thoroughly startled, im- 
patiently awaited his return ; and when 
ten minutes had passed without his reap- 
pearance, they gathered up their trains 
and mounted the stairs to seek him. 
Arriving at Uncle Malcolm’s room, they 
found his words only too true, and Al- 
gernon himself fast asleep in Uncle Mal- 
colm’s bed. 

Here was a crisis, and with Mr. Over- 
street, to; but by no means, such an 
one as they had expected. What could 
have happened to detain him, and why 
had he sent no word, and where was 
Uncle Malcolm? Astonished and heart- 
sick they returned to the parlors to await 
the coming of Mr. Campbell Davenant, 
who would surely know something of 
Uncle Malcolm, and might perhaps be 
able to account for Mr. Overstreet’s 
strange conduct. They had not long to 
wait, for he soon came hurring in, ex- 
citedly inquiring for Uncle Malcolm. 
His question was answered only by being 
repeated. 

‘¢Where is he?’’ demanded Mr. Dav- 
enant. 

‘¢ Where is Mr. Overstreet?’’ was asked 
in return. 

‘*Down at the Arlington waiting for 
you. Where is Uncle Malcolm ?’’ 

The ladies sank helplessly into the 
nearest chairs and looked the ‘‘ what’’ 
they were unable to utter. 

“*Uncle Malcolm went to Mr. Over- 
street to-day,’’ continued Mr. Davenant, 
‘and told him to meet you at the Ar- 
lington, instead of coming out here, and 
invited him and his friends to take sup- 
per with you there, after the opera, and 
they’ve been waiting for you all evening. 
They’re precious mad, too, for Uncle 
Malcolm has the tickets.and they couldn’t 
get the box. Where is he?’’ 

The ladies made no reply, but looked 
helplessly at one another, and it was 
something more than the influence of one 
mind upon another which made their 
thoughts identical at this moment. That 
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house on Massachusetts Avenue, with all 
its furnishings that were to be, all those 
neat little dinners, and elegant receptions: 
that were to have taken place within its. 
walls flitted thro’ their minds, and then 
the cheerless reality confronted them. 
For a moment they stared at one an- 
other, while Mr. Davenant stared at 
them, and then they arose, once more 
gathered up their trains, and vanished in 
silence. 

Mr. Davenant watched them up the 
stairs in mute astonishment, and then 
began a search through the house for 
Uncle Malcolm. He found him, just in- 
side the area-door, fast asleep, with an 
empty bottle in his hand, and an un- 
opened one tucked inside his vest. Mr. 
Davenant regarded him for a moment in 
angry disgust, and then, resolving to let 
him reach his room as best he might, 
walked wearily upstairs to seek his place 
in the bed which he shared in common 
with his two younger sons. 

The next day Uncle Malcolm was made 
to realize what his indulgence had cost 
his nieces; he was ‘‘ consumed with re- 
morse,’’ and assured them ‘‘he would 
make things right with Mr. Overstreet.’ 
As soon as the hour would permit, he 
called on him, and after giving him a 
true and full explanation of last night's 
mistake, most humbly apologized for his 
‘*«thoughtlessness.’” Mr. Overstreet ac- 
cepted his apology, and assured him that 
‘*such a slight affair should, in no way, 
alter his friendly feeling for the ladies— 
his nieces.’’ He called the next day to 
‘« personally beg them to think no more 
of the unhappy occurrence of the twenty- 
seventh.’’ They were ‘‘ overwhelmed 
with joy at seeing him,’’ and ‘‘ oppressed 
with mortification at Uncle Malcolm’s 
weakness,’’ and their eyes filled with 
tears as they begged Mr. Overstreet’s 
pardon again and again. Mr. Overstreet 
besought them earnestly to ‘‘ banish all 
annoyance, and allow things to move 
along pleasantly, as they had ever done.”’ 
They were ‘‘oppressed with gratitude 
for Mr. Overstreet’s generosity and 
kind forgetfulness,’’ and bade him good- 
day with lightened hearts and revived 
hopes. 

But Mr. Overstreet never called again. 








Uncle Malcolm’s most pressing invita- 
tions and the most persuasive notes from 
the ladies, failed alike to bring him to 
that house near Dupont Circle. When- 
ever they met him, which was not often, 
he greeted them with the utmost friend- 
liness, pleading the most urgent business 
as an excuse for his absence, and promis- 
ing faithfully to call in the near future. 
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But that call ever remained in that tense. 
Mr. Overstreet came no more. The 
crisis with him was past, and the sisters 
returned to their western home with the 
dreary assurance that he passed wholly 
out of their lives on that unfortunate 
twenty-seventh, and that their ambitions 
would never be realized through him. 
Kate Corkhill. 
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a4 HERE! That bit o’ red do 
brighten things consider- 
able.’’ And Honora turned 
her head from side to side so as to get the 
best effect of the jar of holly she had ar- 
ranged for the mantel-piece. 

As she spoke, the cat looked up from 
the hearth and purred its satisfaction, the 
wood-fire crackled cheerily, and the ket- 
tle hummed a song of contentment. 
Honora took up her knitting—she was 
never idle long—and soon the busy 
click of her needles joined the chorus of 
approval. But somehow the stocking 
did not lengthen as rapidly as usual to- 
night ; every now and then Honora laid 
down her knitting to gaze admiringly at 
the jar of holly. 

Poor Honora! Her hands had al- 
ways been so full of work that she had 
never found time for the little ornaments 
of life, and the bright, red _ berries 
had warmed her heart. There had been 
very little to brighten her twenty-eight 
years ; but, after all, she admitted, as she 
regarded the holly, it might have been 
worse, and things were coming her way 
at last. Since the age of fifteen she had 
been provider and protector for the two 
younger children, but during the weary 
years that followed their orphanage, 
hadn’t Silas been the most faithful of 
lovers? She was going to reward him 
for his patience at last, poor fellow, now 
that she had fulfilled her promise to her 
dead mother, and Lisette and Paul were 
able to help themselves. Out of the 
meagre funds the rents brought in, she 


had managed, with the help of her nee- 
dle, to give them a little education, and 
when Lisette came home from the adjoin- 
ing town, where she had been with a rel- 
ative at school for the past year, she 
ought to know enough, Honora reflected, 
to teach the younger village children, 
and Paul was apprenticed to a neighbor- 
ing mechanic. ‘There was no longer any 
reason why she should not marry Silas 
—now that she would not be a burden to 
him. If her life had been full of work, 
hadn’t his been empty of lpve? And, 
yes, she would reward him for those 
years of patient waiting. 

Honora rose and laid aside her knit- 
ting, and, as she walked past the jar of 
red holly berries, a little of their color 
seemed reflected on her usually somewhat 
grim face. From the depths of an old- 
fashioned trunk she carefully lifted a 
long, flat package. ‘Tenderly removing 
the wrappings, she shook out the folds of 
a flimsy blue silk dress pattern. Honora’s 
toil-hardened hand caressed it lovingly. 
She had bought it at a bargain several 
years before. It was the only extrava- 
gance she had ever been guilty of, and 
she had hoarded it as she had the hope 
that was to make radiant the years to 
come. Often, in the lonely time, which, 
thank Heaven, she had left behind, she 
had stolen to the trunk for a glimpse of 
her treasure, and the shimmering blue 
silk had seemed a connecting link be- 
tween her and a brighter future. 

‘<Tt’s rather narrer,’’ she observed, 
‘‘an’ I'll have to sorter sk’mp a little, 
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but I ain’t been village seamstress all these 
years fer nothin’, an’ it’ll make a real 
lovely weddin’ dress.’’ 

She had barely time to restore the silk 
to its proper folds, before there was a 
sound of approaching wheels, and Silas, 
who had driven Lisette from town in his 
one-horse wagon, wondered why Hon- 
ora’s greeting was so confused. 

He lifted in the box containing all of 
Lisette’s worldly goods, and a little 
while after they heard him whistle cheer- 
ily to old Dobbin. 

‘¢ How broad and strong he is!’’ said 
Lisette, abruptly. ‘I like tall men, 
don’t you, Honora ?’’ 

Honora colored with pleasure at the 
compliment paid her lover. She was so 
proud of him. She would like to have 
told Lisette how he was as fond as he 
was brave and strong, but poor Honora 
had been compelled to shut up her love 
in her heart for so long, that she found 
it difficult to parade it. 

Lisette regarded her embarrassment 
with astonishment. 

‘«Why, Honora, don’t you like Silas ? 
Well, Ido. And I think,’’ she adds, 
lazily, ‘‘if ever I have a lover, he must 
be just like Silas.’’ 

She begins to take down her long, 
black hair. 

‘I’m sosleepy,’’ she yawns, ‘‘and I’m 
so tired of books, and, O! Honora, I’m 
so glad to get back home.”’ 

When Silas came again Honora was 
shyer than ever. At the age of twenty- 
eight coyness takes the form of coldness, 
and honest Silas was piqued by Honora’s 
apparent indifference. 

‘Tt ha’ allus been this a-way,’’ he de- 
clared hotly. ‘* Youallus did put child- 
en afore me, Honora. It wasn’t ennogh 
ter wait till they growed up—I mus’ now 
wait for theirapproval. ’Tain’t fair, Ho- 
nora, ’tain’t fair! If Lisette didn’t have 
a min’ ter take hold o’ teachin’ a class in 
the village right off, why—’’ shifting his 
hat clumsily from one hand to the other 
—‘* What’s to hinder her from comin’ to 
live along with me an’ you at Curtis Cot- 
tage? She’ll havea home o’ her own 
afore long—she air too purty to lack for 
lovers. Come, now, Honora, woman, 
let’s go see what Lisette says to it.’’ But 
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somehow Honora shrinks from consult- 
ing Lisette. 

**’Spose she don’t like it, Silas! 
’*Spose it makes her unhappy—an’ she 
jes’ come home too? Mebbe Silas, if 
you would go to her a little later on, an’ 
kinder lead up to it, you might fin’ 
out—”’ 

But Silas is off. ‘*’Spose she don’t 
like it? Do I like t’ spend all my days 
alone? ’Spose it do make her unhappy 
—ain’t I ben wantin’ for happiness all 
my life? ’Tain’t fair,’’ he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘ ’tain’t fair !’’ 

And so the coldness grew. Honora 
plied the needle more diligently than 
ever, and the grim lines about her mouth 
deepened. She never saw Silas alone. 
Lisette would hasten to meet him, and 
her prattle would relieve the others from 
the necessity of trying to make conver- 
sation. Sometimes, when Silas was leav- 
ing, Lisette would gaily offer to walk with 
him, and Honora, looking up fronr her 
work, would watch the two figures dis- 
appear behind the hill—the strong, 
broad-shouldered man, and the slip of a 
girl at his side. 

And so it came about one day, that 
Lisette returned from her walk with a 
deeper bloom on her cheek, and an un- 
usual seriousness in her bright eyes. 
‘‘Honora,’’ she said abruptly, looking 
up from the low stool at Honora’s feet, 
‘‘Why don’t you get married ?”’ 

Honora started. Then a wonderful 
light crept into her eyes and softened the 
stern lines about her mouth, Lisette knew! 
Silas had told her—and the thought made 
Honora almost as shy as the girl at her 
feet. 

‘* Well, yo’ see, Lisette,’’ she began, 
‘¢T was beginnin’ to be afeard that you 
wouldn’t take kindly to the idea, so I 
thought I’d sort o’ wait an’ see if—’’ 

Lisette interrupted her gaily, ‘‘If you 
couldn’t get me settled off first?’’ She 
clapped her hands in childish glee. ‘«O, 
Honora,’’ she cries radiantly, ‘‘ You 
won’t have to wait any longer, for doesn’t 
it turn turn out beautifully? I’m to be 
married too! And Honora,’’ in a sud- 
den burst of confidence, ‘‘I wonder if 
you love your lover like I do Silas! 
Ain’t you pleased Honora?’’ she breaks 
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off, catching sight of Honora’s face. 
‘*Honora, don’t you go against it. I 
ran right off to tell you before,’’ blush- 
ing prettily, ‘‘ before 1 had time to say 
yes. You see,’’ she went on, ‘it hap- 
pened this way. I was sayin’ how I 
hated the thoughts of takin’ a class in 
the village, an’ Silas he asked me how 


I’d like to give up the idea of teachin’ ' 


an’ go to live at Curtis Cottage. An’ 
then,’’ she stopped, overcome by a sud- 
den fit of shyness. 

** An’ then,’’ Honora’s voice was a 
harsh echo to the girl’s faltering tones. 

*¢ You stan’ in the light of my guar- 
dian, Honora,’’ Lisette answered, sul- 
lenly. ‘‘I can’t get married unless 
you’re willin’—what was there for me to 
do but to come an’ ask you? An’ O, 
Honora! you ain’t goin’ against it— 
you'll say you’re willin’, won’t you, 
Nora, darlin’? ’’ 

Honora’s head was bent over her knit- 
ting. She was trying to pick up a 
dropped stitch, and she was thinking of 
her mother’s dying prayer to her. When 
she looked up, her face wore its usual 
grim expression, but her voice was no 
longer hard. 

‘«T promise,’’ she said, as if in answer 
to that other appeal. ‘I'll say I’m 
willin’, Lisette.’’ 

And so, when again the sun hung low 
in the west, it was Honora who went to 
meet Silas. There was a flush on his 
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face, and a wild gleam in his usually 
mild eyes. 

‘‘Honora,’’ he says, thickly, ‘yo’ 
wouldn’t tell her yo’self, yo’ sent me to 
her, an’ I went an’—’’ he stops short and 
stands before her in dogged silence. 
Honora does not see the hungry look in 
the man’s eyes. Her gaze is fastened on the 
great ball of light ; soon it will drop be- 
hind the hill and there would be darkness. 

‘¢ You'll be good to her, Silas ?’’ she 
says, simply. 

The shadows were creeping about like 
dark-robed monks, and the breath of the 
dying day was chill. 

Honora shivered. ‘‘ It’s gettin’ cold,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Lisette is at the spring; you 
had better go for her, Silas.’’ 

Silas turned‘abruptly. ‘* You sent me 
to her befo’, an’’—he laughed a short, 
hard laugh—-‘‘ yo’ won’t have to send me 
again, Honora.’’ 

She watched him disappear in the gath- 
ering gloom, then she turned and went 
into the cottage. The fire had died 
down, and the room was dark ; Honora 
went to the mantel-piece and threw a 


handful of dead holly on the smouldering 


embers. ‘The dry berries crackled, and 
the flames leaped up the chimney, and by 
the tremulous light of the burning holly 
Honora commenced to cut out a dress. 
It was a blue silk, and it was Lisette’s 
wedding dress. 

Eva A. Milhous. 
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ELL, good-bye. You will fall a 

W victim, I have not the slightest 

doubt, to Emmeline’s charms.”’ 
<¢ Yes ; but will she allow herself to be 
charmed ?’’ 

‘‘Not if she’s wise. But here is your 
train. Good-bye; and if you break your 
heart the great remedy for such com- 
plaints is change of scene, you know. 
If I hear of you in Alaska next week, I 
shall know what has happened.’’ 

‘The speakers shook hands. He found 
_aplace in the train, and she made her 
way again to the pony carriage in which 
she had driven him to the station, his 
farewell words not having been perhaps 
exactly what they would have been if 
spoken in the hearing of a less limited 
audience. 

‘«¢ What an idiot he is,’’ she said to 
herself, and then she laughed. ‘The epi- 
thet would not have wounded the feel- 
ings of the most sensitive of mortals had 
he read aright the laugh that followed it. 
‘«¢ Poor George,’’ was with a sigh her next 
comment, and a grave look clouded her 
bright face. 

George was the husband for whom her 
mourning had now reached the lavender 
and white stage. Poor George, he had 
never liked her cousin. But there was 
no harm in Dan, absolutely none. 

Three days afterward, the post brought 
a letter among others that was read over 
more than once by the recipient. It ran 
after this wise :— 

‘¢ Dear Lyp1a.—Words spoken in jest, 
as you and the Greeks say, come true. 
I am engaged to Miss Winterton. Em- 
meline—for so I have a right now to call 
her—made me the happiest of men by 
accepting me this morning. I feel | 
cannot let a post go without telling you 
my news. When I[ think how we made 
a subject for ridicule and merriment of 
an object to me now so precious, I, in- 
deed, come to the conclusion that my 
fate is better than I deserve. 

«¢ Yours always affectionately, 
‘<D. Forees.’ 


’ 


«< P, S.—Emmeline sends her best love, 
and counts upon your presence at the 
wedding.’’ 

Lydia’s red and white grew very vivid 
as she read this communication the first 
time. On the second perusal, white pre- 
dominated ; on the third, her color sud- 
denly returned, and she laughed. 

‘* He is a silly creature,’’ she told her- 


self; ‘<I will give him a good time in 


revenge. He deserves it. How could 
I be so foolish as to be taken in? Em- 
meline! Absurd. Poor old Emmeline, 
with her dust cloak and bag of keys.’’ 

Lydia sat down to her writing table, 
and, looking very much pleased with her- 
self all the while, wrote as follows: 

‘¢My Dear Dan.—I do not deny that 
your note took me a little by surprise, 
but I am very, very glad [three under- 
lines to each very] of what you tell me. 
Of course our foolish little jokes meant 
nothing. In fact, as a blind, people 
often joke about those they like best. I 
think Emmeline is most admirably cal- 
culated to make you happy, and!{l send 
my sincerest good wishes for your future 
life. Always, dear Dan, with love to 
Emmeline, 

‘« Your affectionate cousin, 
** Lypia BRACKENBURY. 

‘« P. S.—Please give the enclosed note 
to Mrs. Winterton. I cannot forbear 
writing just a line to her to say how 
much your engagement, of which I have 
heard from you, pleases me. She will be 
so glad about it herself, I know.’’ 

Forbes was at breakfast when Lydia’s 
letter was brought to him. The Winter- 
ton family were ranged round the table, 
and without reading his own document 
he handed at once to Mrs. Winterton 
the note enclosed and addressed to her in 
his cousin’s handwriting. Then he read 
what she had written to him, and his 
usually lively color turned to a positive 
grey. This was awful. He had given 
to Mrs. Winterton a letter to say how 
much pleased Lydia was to have heard 
from him of his engagement to her 
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daughter. What a frightful predicament 
to be in! He looked toward the head 
of the table where Mrs. Winterton sat, 
looking even more stiff and propriety- 
loving than ordinary. He glanced across 
at Emmeline in her prim, unattractive, 
old-maidish, latter youth. How should 
he ever get out of this? Of course the 
letter was all nonsense. ‘There hadn’t 
been a word of truth in it. How could 
there have been? Really, Lydia might 
have known. He had certainly taken a 
long time to compose the effusion and to 
make it seem as real as possible; but to 
whom would it have occurred, even if 
she had believed such a monstrous im- 
possibility, that she would have gone and 
written off on the spur of the moment 
to the old woman? And she didn’t 
seem to care one straw. She believed 
such an outrageously impossible thing, 
without the least hesitation or distress! 
It was nothing to her; evidently noth- 
ing at all. Good heavens, what a posi- 
tion! What in the world was he to do? 
He scarcely dared look again toward 
Mrs. Winterton as she read the most un- 
fortunate and ill-conceived epistle. How 
furious the woman would be. He would 
have to apologize. He would be forced 
to explain that it was only a joke. Only 
a joke! that was a pleasant explanation 
to have to make. Well, he had been in 
some bad predicaments before in his life. 
but this surpassed them all. 

As soon as the -women had left the 
room, the door of which he held open 
for them with the most hang-dog air that 
human being ever wore, Forbes sought 
refuge in the shrubbery, and racked his 
brains to determine’ ‘upon the best course 
of conduct to be pursued under the 
present terrific condition of affairs. He 
had best, he speedily concluded, go and 
have it out with the old woman and get 
it over. ‘There was nothing really to be 
gained by waiting. It was, indeed, past 
praying for. Thereupon he retraced his 
steps, and met Mrs. Winterton, as luck 
would have it, in the hall. 

‘“«May I speak to you for a moment, 
Mrs. Winterton ?’’ he asked, in the most 
nervous of nervous voices. 

Mrs. Winterton acceded to the request. 
She was always stiff and formal, and 
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whether there was much stiffness and 
formality added to what was usual, the 
unhappy man was too much embarrassed 
to rightly determine. 

‘*T am sure I am exceedingly sorry 
that it should have happened,’’ he began, 
as soon as he found himself in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘‘ Had I had the faintest idea 
that my cousin would take it in that way, 
and that this would have occurred, I 
don’t know what I wouldn’t sooner have 
done than write that letter.’’ Mrs. 
Winterton made no reply. Her pale, 
cold blue eyes were fixed on Forbes’s 
agitated countenance. She gives no 
help, he thought, and certainly I don’t 


deserve it. Ass that I was—delirious 
ass. You see,’’ he went hesitating 
and stammering on, ‘‘my _ cousin, 


Mrs. Brackenbury, did not understand 
that it was a joke, or of course she 
wouldn’t have written to you treating 
the matter seriously. No one can more 
regret than I do that I took Miss Win- 
terton’s name in such a way. You must 
think it quite unpardonable.’’ 

‘IT do not quite understand you, Mr. 
Forbes,’’ Mrs. Winterton replied, in her 
rigid, frozen voice. ‘‘I do not quite 
understand to what you are alluding.’’ 

‘*T am alluding to my cousin’s letter 
to you that she enclosed in one to me. 
I gave it to you, not for an instant sup- 
posing that she had taken seriously what 
I said about my engagement to your 
daughter,’’ Forbes answered, with the 
it’s-no-use-beating-about-the-bush feeling 
now uppermost in his distracted mind. 

Mrs. Winterton regarded him with a 
most withering expression. 

‘‘Am I to understand from you, Cap- 
tain Forbes,’’ she inquired, ‘‘ that you 
have been amusing yourself, writing to 
Mrs. Brackenbury to inform her as a joke 
that you were about to become the hus- 
band of my daughter ?”’ 

‘¢T know it was abominable of me,’’ 
Captain Forbes said. ‘‘I see perfectly 
that it was wholly unjustifiable, and I 
regret my most atrociously idiotic letter 
more than words can say.”’ 

‘« Yours, certainly, seems an ill-timed 
pleasantry,’’ Mrs. Winterton answered, 


her blue eyes colder and her icy manner 
icier than ever, ‘‘and I should have 
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known nothing of the nature of your 
humour had you not kindly explained it 
tome. ‘There was no word referring to 
your joke in Mrs. Brackenbury’s letter.’’ 

Poor Forbes; ‘‘ delirious ass’’ twice 
over he told himself. If he’d held his 
tongue, the old woman would have 
known nothing. He might, he thought, 
have trusted Lydia not to be deceived in 
the way that, during the shock of his 
sudden dismay, he had supposed. But 
it was too bad of her. In the sanctuary 
of his own room, he drew writing materi- 
als to him again and sent her a briefer 
letter this time, than the first had been. 

‘“You have got me into a horrible 
hole,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and I never felt such 
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a fool in my life. 
New York at once.”’ 

The next morning he found a tele- 
gram waiting for him at his club. 
‘‘When do you start for Alaska?’’ 

‘*She is really a little wretch,’’ he 
thought, smiling. But he could forgive 
anything better than that she should have 
received calmly, even gladly, the an- 
nouncement of his engagement to—well, 
to anybody, not only to poor Emmeline, 
in fact. 

‘¢T start for Alaska next week,’’ he 
telegraphed. ‘‘Shall I come and see 
you first ?’’ 

‘If you like,’’ the answer came. 

There was no going to Alaska for him. 


T am going back to 


FORTY YEARS. 


(1849-1889.) 


LOW-ROOFED cabin in Two Bit Gulch, the miners smoking when supper’s 

o’er ; : 

The grimy gloss on their dead-grass clothes seems that which the rusty stove 

once wore. 

As the circling wreaths of blue smoke rise toward the cabin roof of dusky brown ; 
Says one ; in a pause of spinning yarns, —‘‘ I move—an’ second it—we go down, 


An’ see what’s come of our old pard on Poverty Crik ? 


I reckon: we know, 


Thar’s never struck ary mining-camp a whiter man than is Buckskin Joe! 


I heerd, to-day, he’s been sick again. 


Less make it a kind o’ Crismus Tree ! 


’Cause none of us here can truly say, ‘Ol’ Joe hez never bin good to me!’ 
Yer haint fergot it, when clean dead broke, the mountain fever grabbed Yankee 


Bill ? 
Ol’ Joe was then a committee of one! 


*Tended him just like your mother will ! 


When Shorty drapped in Homéstake shaft, his wife hed ’bout a matter o’ six 


Mouths to feed ; nary a nickle left! 


Joe doesn’t know ary stingy tricks! 


He went fer a sojer in ’61—fit fer the Flag his level best. 


The giniwine stuff, you bet, is Joe! 


Thar haint ary braver east nor west. 


In Californy, in ’49, he made his pile—an’ he lost it too. 
He tried Nevady, then come to the Hills—an’ boys—I’m bound to see him 


through.”’ 


He took from his head his old, felt hat; (I’ll own ’twas somewhat the worse for 


wear. ) ‘ 
Into it tossed a handful of gold. 


‘¢ Thar mates! I reckon thar’s ’bout my share ?’’ 


Into the hat with a laugh and an oath (I’m sorry to say), the nuggets rolled ; 
They did not stop to parley nor weigh, but started down wtih their bag of gold. 
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A lonely cabin on Poverty Creek—the latch-string out in the rude, pine door. 

‘The miners enter ; a merry crowd—another Guest has been here before ! 

Wrinkled and worn and with snow-white hair, lies Buckskin Joe on his blanket bed ; 
A kindly smile on his bearded lips but never a word! ‘‘ Say, pard! he’s dead !”’ 
Shovel and pick in the corner stands—tho’ they strike it rich, he’ll never care. 

On his heart a young girl’s pictured face—but the miner’s neither laugh nor swear. 
A tattered letter, with pot-hooks quaint, great inky blots—‘‘ We have missed yau so ! 
Don’t wait to find us that pot of gold! Come home to Willy, dear, brother Joe ?’’ 


Far-off, on the green, New England hills, his mother weeps no more by the gate 
The young girl sleeps in a sunken grave, who promised, in forty-nine, to wait ! 

To wait—for a rock that didn’t pay—with a precious store of yellow gold. 

Alas! alas! for the nameless one’s, whose luckless story has ne’er been told ! 

They made him a bed o’er looking camp, up where the pines and aspens grow. 

His love is forgotten—his life is spent—only a miner was poor, old Joe. 

In camp, in shop and in market-place—ready are we with our praise or blame ; 
But, are we sure, that the Wiser Love will write—‘‘ A Failure !’’—against his name! 


Margaret Stewart Sibley. 


AFTERWARD. 


I heard thee say as thou did’st stand 
Beside my grave, ‘‘ Eight feet away ! 
But, oh, those eight feet are of clay!’’ 

And then I saw thee take thy hand 

And move it all across the stone 

That spelt my name. And then I knew 

The thought that sped thy sad mind through, 

How after all ’twere not alone 

When memory brought so much to thee— 

That in the world perhaps there might 

A soul be that should set its light 

‘ Somewhere that thou might’st, passing, see 

And view life in it afterward. 

And then I saw thee dry thy eyes, 

With something almost of surprise ; 

And then I heard thee leave the sward, 

And knew that some one passed anear— 

Some one whose soul would set its light 

For thee to see. Ah, know aright, 

*Twas I did all this for thee, dear. 


Robert C. V. Meyers. 
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A TENDERFOOT 


HAD been running a weekly news- 
paper in a small town over in Iowa. 
As the newspaper boys express it, I 
was running an eight column paper in a 
five column town. Well, early last spring 
a fellow came along who wanted the office 
and all its squeaking machinery worse 
than I did, so I sold out, office, glory 
and all. While looking around for a 
suitable town and business I strayed into 
a Colorado town of some twelve thousand 
people. The people were talking noth- 
ing but Cripple Creek, a new 
mining camp that had- been 
opened the year before, and 
was just then in that stage of 
development that would excite 
the avaricious desires of a 
Croesus. I listened to the tales 
of wealth, of fortunes made in a 
few days, succumbed to the dis- 
ease and joined the tenderfoot 
gang. 

To begin with, I want to 
say that mining is the hardest 
of hard work; but the excite- 
ment will keep one on his feet 
and hard at work long after, 


under other conditions, he 
would have been a_ bed-fast 
invalid. Now, I am a man of 


only one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds, just about fifty 
pounds too small for a mining 
camp. My partner, Jim Judd, 
was a man of full two hundred, 
but a tenderfoot. 

We had as little idea how 
gold was to be found as. a hog 
has of going to war; but were 
sure it would be plainly seen, 
and that our fortunes would 
soon surprise the world, and especially 
a couple of little women who looked to 
us for food and raiment. It is unnec- 
essary to remark that we brought home 
much less than we took out, and we soon 
found out that that is the experience of 
not less than nine hundred and ninety 
out of every thousand who seek their 
fortunes in a mining town. 


HUNTING GOLD. 


When I was at Cripple Creek there 
had been about ten thousand claims sur- 
veyed, and out of that number not over 
fifty paying mines were known, but let 
me add that that is about the largest 
average in any camp in the United States, 
and makes Cripple Creek a poor man’s 
camp. 

After forming a partnership Mr. Judd 
and I bought our outfit, 
and one morning about six 
o’clock we took passage 







A DEEP CUT. 


on the stage that daily runs between Colo- 
rado Springs and Cripple Creek. From 
start to finish it was up, up, up, as the 
road wound around the mountains until, 
at the end of our journey,we had reached 
some 10,000 feet above the sea. ‘To get 
into the camp the stage had to wind 
down the mountains as a snake would 
crawl in the grass. The town was just 
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below us, set out between the hills, with 
long arms running far up into the 
gulches, and the most discouraging ex- 
cuse for a city our eyes had ever feasted 
on. ‘There wasn’t a fairly good house in 


the town, and shanties, dug-outs and 


A TENDERFOOT HUNTING GOLD. 


are like the veteran tramp. 
never settle down. 


They can 
The idea uppermost 


. in their minds is to keep on locating. 


If the mine seems good, they will stop 
long enough to sink a ten-foot hole, but 
never long enough to develop any riches 








NEAR THE MINING REGION. 


tents were the rule—with no exceptions. 
Some of the buildings would have done 
credit to a small town of 500, but for a 
camp of 10,000 people it seemed a poor 
excuse then; but we soon found the 
miners knew far better than we what they 
wanted. The inhabitants were made up 
of that same class that flock to all mining 
camps. The rough element was very 
large, and they reached out in every 
known way to get the hard-earned dol- 
lars from miners and those who were 
loafing about the town. 

We soon formed the acquaintance of 
‘ a genuine prospector. They called him 
Doc. Grigsby. California, Nevada, 
Idaho and Montana had been the scenes 
of his work, until he wandered into Col- 
orado and walked over the mountains 
with the first miners who prospected in 
this camp. These old-time prospectors 


that may be hidden deeper down. Not 
finding a fortune in the brief period, that 
can curb their restless spirit, up and 
away they go. Every camp is full of 
these tireless spirits, who, for years, have 
prospected, until old age, hard work, 
dissipation and exposure end their rest- 
less lives, and kind friends lower their 
bodies into far deeper holes than any 
they had ever sank after pay dirt. This 
class of miners is fast being wiped out, 
and educated college men, or men with 
brains, who have grown up in camp, are 
taking their places; and the systematic 
work of these men is doing far more for 
every camp than all the prospecting by 
these wandering knights of the pick and 
shovel has done since ’ 49. 

But our stay in town was short, and 
we one day loaded up what few things 
we needed and started for the hills. We 
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wended our way southwest from the 
town and after a day’s journey over 
as rough a road as the sun ever shone 
on or horses traveled over, we settled 
down in Big-Hole-in-the-Ground, eight 
miles from Cripple Creek, but almost a 
days’ journey to get here by the wagon 
road. ‘The first thing to learn in camp 
is how to cook. Ham, bread, slap-jacks 
and potatoes with black coffee for drink, 
constituted our daily diet. Now, if you 
never watched a miner cook you would be 
surprised to see how he goes about it. 
Slapjacks, being quickly made, are by far 
the most common diet,and an experienced 
‘cook ’’ will cook a plate of cakes with- 
out the use of turner or knife. Pouring 


a liberal amount of grease into the grid- 
dle, he will then pour in his dough. A 
good fire will soon cook the under side, 
when taking up the griddle, giving it a 
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Doc. Judd and myself started out to be- 
gin work on the ‘‘ Lone Pine.’”’ Picks, 
shovels, drills and blasting powder were 
the forces we used to draw money from 
solid rock. For a week we drilled and 


“shot the mine until one day we lost a 


stick of giant powder in one hole and 
not caring to run therisk of being blown 
to kingdom come, we abandoned the mine 
and began work on the ‘‘ Lone Jack.’’ 
This mine was situated on the very top of 
ahigh mountain, and with only a mile to 
go an hour was usually taken up in mak- 
ing the climb, so rough and steep was 
the side of the mountain. With pick 
and shovel we soon had a large hole 
opened, and discovered a beautiful quartz 
vein running northeast to southwest, dip- 
ping to the north about 45°, and some 
fifteen inches thick. ‘To get at this fif- 
teen inches we had to dig and blow out 











HOW A MINING REGION LCOKS, 


good shake to break the cake loose from. 
the griddle, he will throw the cake into 
the air so that it will turn as it comes 
down. He deftly catches it in the grid- 
dle, puts it back on the fire and it issqon 
ready for the table. 

The next morning after we arrived, 


with giant powder the solid rock from a 
hole eight feet square. In drilling we 
used a three-fourth inch drill from one 
foot to three or four feet long, and while 
one held it and turned, the other pounded 
it with a large sledge. Not infrequently 
the one who holds the drill gets some 
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hard knocks. I know one day while 
Doc was holding the drill for me I missed 
it,and the seven-pound sledge I was using 
came down on his knee with fearful force. 
Doc wss laid up for a week, and the first 
day he went. to work again I struck him 
on thearm. It looked as if I was doomed 
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poorer than when we landed in the gold 
camp, left the hole one night never to 
return. 

A good many of the readers of THE 
New PETERSON would like to know how 
a mine is found or located. The pros- 


pector starts out with u hammer a good 











THE SUMMIT —ALTITUDE ABOUT I1I,500 FEET. 


to break every bone in Doc’s body, but 
he had the grit and nerve to let me go 
along, and while his right arm was black 
and swollen. up to twice its usual size he 
held the drill for me the balance of the 
day. Iam glad to say I hit the top of 
the drill ever after that, and became some- 
what of an expert, that is for a tender- 
foot. The excitement that grows out of 
mining can only be guessed at unless you 
have tried it. Every day the rock looks 
better, or seems to, and with renewed 
vigor we work, expecting the very next 
blast to show rich rock. Day after day 
this goes on, disappointment, expecta- 

tion, go hand in hand; and at night, 
’ while we go home without having reached 
what we seek, we expect that the morrow 
will bring the golden harvest to light. 
Day after day we ran the same race, un- 
til disgusted and discouraged, and much 


glass, and begins one of the hardest 
day’s work a man ever indulged in— 
prospecting. It’s up a mountain and 
down the other side; over stones and 
loose sand that will tire out the best 
mountain climber in the world. The 
prospector keeps his eyes on the ground 
and the moment he catches sight of a 
piece of quartz he breaks it into small 
pieces to see what it looks like. Here 
the magnifying glass comes into play, for 
it aids the eye in deciding on the stone. 
We will say the quartz found is good. 
If it was found at the foot of a mountain 
it had been washed there by the rains, so 
the prospector climbs the mountains in 
the direction it came down, and hunts 
for similar pieces. These pieces are 
called float. They may have been blown 
out when the quartz was forced up into 
the rock, and the lead may be many feet 
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below the surface, or the lead may have 
come clear out of the ground and the float 
broken off and washed down the moun- 
tain. In the latter case the lead can be 
easily found, but in the former the pros- 
pector goes up the mountain until no 
more float can be found, and near where 
he finds the last piece he begins digging a 
cross-cut. This is to locate thelead. If 
it proves to be many feet down, he goes 
below and runs a tunnel into the moun- 
tain at about a right angle to the lead. 
In this way he will find what he is after. 
At other times, in sinking his cross-cut 
he finds float as he goes down, which is 
a pretty good indication of something 
below. He then starts a shaft, and 
not infrequently he goes over a hundred 
feet before he comes to the lead proper. 
More often, though, his work is done for 
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levels run, and so long as the mine pays 
the shaft will be sunk deeper and more 
levels run. 

A mine will pay well that will assay 
over $25.00 a ton, while, under favor- 
able circumstances, there is plenty of 
money in one even under that, depend- 
ing on the cost of mining, hauling and 
treatment of the ore. The quartz is 
taken from the mine, sorted and then 
hauled to the stamping machine. Here 
the ore is crushed and pounded as fine as 
flour. It is then run through a sluice- 
box that contains quick-silver. As the 
water carries the ore over the ‘‘quick,”’ 
it is taken up and held by the mercury, 
and forms an amalgam. The quick-silver 
is then placed in a retort and brought 
to the boiling point. The ‘quick’’ 


passes out of the retort through a tube 





THE MINER'S RAILROAD TRAIN, 


nothing, and fortune must be looked for 
elsewhere. Once they find the lead, and 
it is rich rock, they go down till they 
find it rich enough to work, when they 
run levels from either side of the shaft 
and follow the lead as far as it pays. 
The shaft will be sunk deeper and other 


and is collected in a basin of water 
and hardly a bit has been lost, while the 
gold remains in the retort in the shape 
of gold dust, and is now ready for mar- 
ket. Only about 50 per centum of the 
gold is saved by this means, and those 
who can or have ore rich enough to 
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justify it send it to the smelterswhere 95 ter. Inasmelter the ore is pounded 
per centum is saved. It is also true that fine and then melted by heat, and as 


SQUAW GULCH—A ‘‘ BOOMING”’ CAMP SOU'TH OF CRIPPLE, 


THE GOLD KING—ONE OF THE PAYING MINES. 


refractory ore, or ore that contains cop- gold, silver, or copper melt at differ- , 
per, etc., can only be treated ata smel- ent degrees of heat, the laws of grav- 





THE PINE TREE LIGHT. 


ity will carry away the melted mineral 
as it reaches that condition. It is 
then run into bars and is ready for the 
market. 

I have followed the gold seeker’s for- 
tune from start to finish. In a camp of 
10,000 people from fifty to a hundred 
will realize on their investment, and in 
a few instances immense fortunes are 
made. 

Here is a true story that came under my 
personal knowledge: In the town of C. 
there lived a poor lawyer. His wife 
wanted to live beyond his income, 
and in the end left him and gota 
divorce. He packed up his law books 
and went to Cripple Creek, and thirty 
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days from the time he drove his pick into 
the ground he was the possessor of thirty 
thousand dollars as the proceeds from the 
sale of his mine. We are sorry to say the 
foolish wife is now working for a few dol- 
lars a week in a hotel, and her former 
husband sports his diamonds and fast 
horses. Fickle fortune smiles in a gold 
camp when you find it, and while luck is 


‘a great factor, intelligence is the surest 


road to wealth, even in a mining camp— 
but there must be a knowledge of rocks and 
chemistry, with all the wits of a genuine 
prospector, and this coupled with plenty 
of hard work, and stick-to-itiveness, may 
bring a golden harvest. 

£. E. Fisher. 


THE PINE TREE LIGHT. 


LONE ’mid the wild Sierras, 
Crowning the cliff-bound height, 

A pharos of mountain passes 
Gloweth the pine tree light. 


A giant fir of the fastness, 
Holding aloft in its crest 

A lamp, like the red Mars, lighting 
This trail of the midnight west. 


The pathway of lonely miners, 
Or hunters athwart the trail, 
Snow-shod, silent and spectral, 
Facing the teeth of the gale. 


As falls over leagues of the ocean, 
Flame of the Eddystone light, 
This star of the miners’ devotion, 
Burns on the bosom of night. 


Snow in the gorge and canyon, 
Snow on the rocky divide ; 

Snow like a sepulchre molding 
Rifts of the mountain side. 


As star from the firmament fallen, 
And checked in its wayward flight, 
Glow on through the mystieal darkness 
O life-saving pine tree light! 


We dream of thy radiance blending 
With shadows eerie and strange, 

And a prayer from the heart ascending 
For wanderer over the range. 


Isadore Baker. 











THE ABDUCTION OF A KING. 


HE abduction of Stanislaus Augus- 
tus, King of Poland, in the very 
midst of Warsaw, his own capital, 

was probably as audacious an exploit as 
any body of conspirators ever conceived 
or accomplished. Perhaps I should say 
‘‘nearly’’ accomplished, since at the last 
moment the King effected his escape, 
but in its earlier stages the attempt was 
completely successful. The instigators 
of the offence were the confederate Polish 
nobles, who had never recognized Stan- 
islaus as lawfully elected ; and, not with- 
out reason, looked upon him as the mere 
tool of Russian tyranny. 

The man who planned the details of 
the abduction was the celebrated Polish 
patriot, Pulaski. He it was who en- 
gaged a body of forty adventurers to 
carry it out, under the leadership of three 
daring men, Lukowski, Strawinski, and 
Kosinski, whom he had won over, and 
who had sworn to deliver up to him, the 
King, dead or alive. 

Making their way by stealthy journeys 
from Czitschokow, in Great Poland, they 
entered Warsaw, on the second of 
November, without having been discov- 
ered. They were disguised as peasants 
in charge of carts loaded with hay, under 
which were concealed their saddles, wea- 
pons, and ordinary dress. 

They did not all penetrate into the 
heart of the city ; some remained at the 
gates. The others, on the following 
evening, collected, with due precautions, 
in the street of the Capucins; for they 
calculated, ‘‘ from information received,”’ 
that the King would pass that way on 
returning to his Palace at the accustomed 
hour. 

And so it happened. 

Between nine and ten o’clock, leaving 
the residence of his uncle, Prince Czar- 
toriski, to whom he had been paying a 
visit, the King drove into the trap pre- 
pared for him. His escort did not ex- 
ceed some fifteen or sixteen grooms and 
troopers, and an aide-de-camp rode with 
him in his carriage. 
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Suddenly a number of well-armed men 
sprang out of the darkness, and sur- 
rounded both the carriage and its escort, 
ordering the coachman to pull up. Be- 
fore he could obey a shower of bullets 
clattered about the vehicle, and struck 
down an equerry who had posted himself 
on the doorstep to defend his master. 
The escort had fled at the first shot, 
even the aide-de-camp was gone; the 
King was all alone. It was a pitch-dark 
night, and he attempted to profit by the 
darkness ; but before he had taken half- 
a-dozen steps, a rough hand clutched 
hold of his hair. ‘‘ We have you now,”’ 
cried the man who had stopped him ; 
‘¢ your hour is come!’’ and a pistol was 
discharged so close to his face that he 
afterward said he could feel the heat of 
the flame. At the same time a sabre- 
stroke was aimed at his head, and cut 
through his hat and hair to his skull. 
Meanwhile the conspirators had _ re- 
mounted their horses ; two of them seized 
his collar and dragged him on between 
them, while they rode at full gallop, five 
hundred paces through the streets of 
Warsaw. 

The alarm had by this time been given 
in both the Palace and the city. The 
guards hastened to the scene of the out- 
rage, but discovered only the King’s hat, 
soaked in blood. It was at once con- 
cluded that he had been killed, and his 
dead body carried off by the murderers ; 
the city was filled with all kinds of dread- 
ful rumors. 

The king was soon breathless and ex- 
hausted with the cruel treatment to which 
he had been subjected. He was unable 
to stand, and his captors were obliged to 
mount him on horseback. They then 
proceeded at a still more rapid pace. On 
reaching the city gate they found it closed, 
so that the only means of escape was by 
leaping the ditch. They did not hesi- 
tate. The King was, of course, com- 
pelled to follow their example. He 
pushed his horse forward, but he fell in 
the middle. A second attempt, a Second 
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THE ABDUCTION OF A KING. 


failure ; and the poor animal broke his 
leg. Stanislaus was dragged out covered 
with mud and greatly disordered ; another 
horse was provided, and the desperate 
ride resumed; but not before they had 
relieved him of all his valuables, leaving 
only his handkerchief and tablets. Even 
Lukowski shared in the plunder, snatch- 
ing the ribbon of the King’s black eagle, 
with the diamond cross attached to it. 

Most of the conspirators now dispersed, 
no doubt in order to warn their chiefs of 
the captive’s approach. Only seven re- 
mained, under the command of Kosinski. 
The night had grown so heavy that they 
had lost their bearings, and knew not 
where they were ; moreover, their horses 
were spent with fatigue, and would not 
budge a step further. The party were 
compelled to alight, and forced the King 
to do the same, though he had but one 
boot, the other having stuck in the mud 
of the city ditch. 

For some time they continued to wan- 
der about the fields, unable to discover 
any regular road or to get out of the 
neighborhood of Warsaw. At length 
they remounted King Stanislaus, two of 
them holding him up in the saddle with 
their hands, while a third led the horse 
by the bridle. ‘Thus they stumbled on, 
until the King, perceiving that they had 
struck into a path which led to a village 
called Burskow, warned them that some 
Russian soldiers were stationed there, 
who would probably attempt his rescue. 
Strange advice, you will say, for the 
King to have given to his abductors, but 
it was really dictated by consummate 
prudence ; he was reasonably afraid that, 
on seeing the Russian guard, the con- 
spirators might have killed him and taken 
to flight ; whereas, by informing them of 
the danger to which they were exposing 
themselves, he, to some extent, gained 
their confidence. And, as a matter of 
fact, thenceforward they treated him with 
greater lenity. Finding himself unable 
to endure any longer the painful posture 
they had forced upon him, he begged 
them to provide him with a boot and 
another horse. To this they assented ; 
and then resumed their journey over the 
pathless tracts, frequently retracing their 
course without knowing it, until they 
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finally found themselves in the wood of 
Bielany, not more than a league from 
Warsaw. 

Meanwhile the capital was a scene of 
consternation and perplexity. The guards 
were afraid that if they pressed the pursuit 
of the captors, the latter, in their rage, 
might put the King to death under cover 
of the darkness. On the other hand, by 
delaying, they gave them time to convey 
their victim to some secure retreat, 
whence it might not be possible to rescue 
him. At last, several nobles mounted 
their horses and followed up the traces 
of the conspirators until they reached the 
point where the King had crossed the 
ditch. There they picked up his pelisse, 
which the King had lost in the scuffle, 
and as it was blood-spotted and shot- 
torn, it confirmed them in their belief 
that the King was no more. 

Stanislaus and his captors were still 
wandering in the wood of Bielany, when 
they were suddenly alarmed by the 
sounds of a Russian patrol. After 


holding a short conference together, 
them disappeared, , leaving 


four of 
Kosinski and two others with the 
King. A quarter of an hour later 
they came on a second Russian guard, 
and the two men fled, so that the King 
was alone with Kosinski. Both had aban- 
doned their horses and were on foot. 
Exhausted by all he had undergone, 
Stanislaus begged his guardian to halt 
and allow him a few minutes’s repose. 
The Pole refused and threatened him 
with his drawn sword, but at the same 
time told him they would find a vehicle 
waiting for them on the threshold of the 
wood. They continued their tramp un- 
til chey found themselves at the gate of 
the Convent of Bielany. Kosinski was 
here so agitated by his thoughts that the 
King perceived his disorder, and having 
remarked that they had strayed from the 
road in quite a different direction, added: 
‘<I see that you do not know where to 
go. Let me seek shelter in the convent, 
and do you provide for your own safety.’’ 
‘“‘No,’’ replied Kosinski, ‘I have 
sworn.”’ 

They continued their journeyings un- 
til they arrived at Mariemont, a small 
palace belonging to the House of Saxony, 








which is not more than half a league 
from Warsaw. Kosinski showed some 
satisfaction on finding out where he was ; 
and the King having again asked for a few 
minutes’ rest, he consented. While they 
reclined together on the ground, the 
King employed the brief interval in en- 
deavoring to propitiate his conductor, 
and persuade him to assist, or at least per- 
mit, his escape. He represented to him 
the criminality of his conduct in under- 
taking to kill his sovereign, and the in- 
validity of an oath taken for such a pur- 
pose. Kosinski listened attentively, and 
at last showed some signs of remorse. 
“« But if,’’ he said, ‘‘ consenting to save 
your life, I reconduct you to Warsaw, 
what will be the consequence? I shall 
be arrested and put to death.’’ 

This reflection plunged him anew into 
uncertainty and embarrassment. ‘‘I give 
you my word,’’ said the King, ‘ that no 
ill shall befall you ; but if you doubt the 
fulfilment of my promise, escape while 
there is yet time. I can find my way 
toward some place of safety, and I will 
certainly point out to any one who might 
wish to pursue you a route directly op- 
posite to that taken by you.’’ Kosinski 
could no longer resist. Throwing him- 
self at the King’s feet he implored his 
forgiveness, and swore to protect him 
against every enemy, adding that he 
would trust wholly to his generosity. 
The King repeated his promise that no 
harm should come to him. Thinking it 
prudent not the less to gain some asy- 
lum without delay, and remembering 
that there was a miller's hard by, he im- 
mediately turned his steps in that direc- 
tion. Kosinski knocked at the door. 
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There was no reply. Then he broke a 
window-pane, and demanded that shelter 
should be given to a gentleman who had 
been ill-used by thieves ; but the miller, 
thinking they were robbers, refused to 
open, and for more than half an hour 
persisted in the refusal. Eventually the 
King approached, and speaking through 
the broken casement, endeavored to in- 
duce the miller to receive them. ‘‘If 
we were thieves,’’ said he, ‘‘ we could as 
easily have broken the whole window as 
a single pane.’’ ‘This pithy argument 
convinced the miller ; he opened the door 
and received the King. 

The latter immediately wrote in French 
the following note to General Couér, 
Colonel of his foot guards: 

‘*By-a kind of miracle I have es- 
caped from my assassins, and am now 
at the little mill of Mariemont. Come 
as soon as may be to convey me from 
here. [am wounded but not badly.’’ 

The King experienced some difficulty 
in finding a messenger to take the billet 
to Warsaw; but at length succeeded. 
Without a minute’s delay Couér repaired 
to the mill, followed by a detachment of 
guards. On arriving there he found the 
King sound asleep on the ground, cov- 
ered by the miller’s cloak. The reader 
can imagine all that ensued—the surprise 
of the miller and his family when they 
discovered whom they had treated with 
such scant courtesy; the delight of 
the King at the happy ending of his night 
of peril; the rejoicing in Warsaw when 
the citizens welcomed back their sov- 
ereign. Ali’s well that ends well, and 
so ended this story of the Abduction of 
a King. 
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A COURSE OF READING. 


SECOND PAPER. 


E are now ready to consider : 
III. What we ought to read. 
And 

1. Let me indicate a few things in 
general before I come to the outline of 
that which ought to be the foundation 
and framework of every intelligent per- 
son’s thought. There are certain mat- 
ters that every person ought to be more 
or less familiar with, if he wishes to be 
considered ordinarily well-informed. I 
think it is Gail Hamilton who says that, 
‘‘if a person cannot be well-read, the 
next best thing is to be well-smattered.’’ 
A smattering, at least of certain things, 
is essential, if one wishes no more than 
to be able to converse without embar- 
rassment in ordinary society. 

One needs to be familiar with the 
more important facts of the history of 
his own country. His country’s litera- 
ture also, at least in its main outlines 
and characteristics, he should know. 
Next, he should make himself acquainted 
with the principal English authors and 
their books. There is no body of litera- 
ture on earth that is equal to that of the 
English-speaking peoples. But beyond 
this one should go. The few greatest 
names, at any rate, of the world should 
come to be a little more than names in a 
catalogue. One need not know other 
languages for this. Something of the 
flavor and nicety of expression is lost to 
him who reads a book in another than 
the original tongue. But the loss is not 
so great as many imagine. All the great 
books are translated ; and even Emerson 
said he would as soon swim across the 
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Charles River, instead of going over on 
the bridge, as read a book in the origi- 
nal, when he could get a good transla- 
tion. All that is really valuable to ordi- 
nary people is easily accessible in our 
own language. 

And here let me say a word about 
familiarity with the Bible. I speak of it 
now, not as a religious book, but merely 
as a part of the world’s literature. I 
think one should be ashamed to be igno- 
rant of it, treating the matter from the 
standpoint of mere common intelligence. 
No book has played so large a part in 
even the history of England and Amer- 
ica. It is bound up with the science 
and art of the Christian world. No one 
can intelligently walk through the picture 
and sculpture galleries of Europe, unless 
he has its story at his fingers’ ends. The 
literature of the modern world is full of 
allusion to it. On any theory of its ori- 
gin and meaning, it is the most remark- 
able book of all the world. And yet 
there are thousands of people who would 
be ashamed to be ignorant of Hamlet or 
Cordelia who blunderingly mix up the 
great characters of the Bible without a 
blush. But now 

2. Let us get back of and deeper than 
all this superficial information about the 
superficial facts and movements of his- 
tory and literature. I use the word 
‘* superficial ’’ not in any slighting sense, 
but to distinguish these surface indica- 
tions from the deeper and underlying 
forces that have determined the course 
of human history. The course of read- 
ing that is more important than anything 
yet indicated is still to come. 

But indeed before all else, a man 
ought to read so as to have in mind a 
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clear-cut outline of the universe of which 
he is a product, and in which he lives, 
and of the main lines of human progress. 
He needs this outline as a sort of frame- 
work of things in which each nation, 
each great man, each great book, each 
great movement, may have its appropri- 
ate and logical place, so that his mind 
may be an orderly room and not a lum- 
ber or rubbish shop. A man is not edu- 
cated because he knows a lot of facts. 
He is the educated man who knows what 
he wants to know, who knows where to 
find what he wants to know, and who 
knows what to do with it when he does 
find it. An educated mind is like a car- 
penter’s tool chest in a well regulated 
shop. It may not contain so very many 
finished facts ; but it is so arranged that 
the workman can put his hand readily 
on the tool which he wants, and out of 
the raw material can shape whatever he 
will. Every disciplined literary worker 
has a large number of drawers, or pigeon- 
holes, or compartments, in which are 
distributed in an orderly way the refer- 
ences, scraps, dates, facts, extracts, and 
other helps, so that he can put his hand 
at any time on whatever he may happen 
to want. Otherwise, everything is con- 
fusion ; and he neither knows what he 
needs, nor where to find it. 

Now, every man needs just such an 
orderly outline or ‘framework of the 
world, into which to put the isolated facts 
he may be able to learn. Thus things 
will fall into their logical and proper 
order. Then, when he learns something 
new, he will know where to put it, so 
that it will appear in its proper place as 
a part of the orderly whole. One of the 
popular children’s playthings at the pres- 
ent time is a map or an animal or a pic- 
ture of some kind cut into irregular 
pieces, so that the child’s amusement con- 
sists in putting it properly together. 
Most people’s knowledge is like such a 
picture with the fragments all jumbled 
in extricable confusion. They see no 
order or beauty or meaning anywhere, 
because the fragments of their knowledge 
are out of all proper relation to each 
other. One must have a key to the 
drift and tendency of things before one 
can understand which way they are mov- 
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ing or what it is all for. A certain re- 
ligious or social or political movement is 
going on. Is ita part of the main stream 
of progress that you ought to help on, or 
is it only a side eddy or temporary cur- 
rent that you ought to resist? How can 
you tell, if first you have not got in mind 
some general conception of what human 
progress means and what it consists in? 

If I have made myself clear, so that 
you have been able intelligently to fol- 
low me thus far, it is time now to sug- 
gest 

IV. The course of reading that ought 
to be the framework of all intelligent cul- 
ture. 

But, lest I have frightened any of you 
by the apparent magnitude of the work 
I am laying out, it is necessary right here 
to make two preliminary remarks. 

In the first place, it does not require 
any extraordinary ability or extraordi- 
nary cultivation to do all I have so far 
indicated or shall indicate before I am 
done. Let me illustrate what I mean. 
Suppose you pick upa number of the 
Popular Science Monthly, and attempt to 
read an article on Sun-spots or the Gla- 
cial Period or Political Economy. You 
get lost in the course of two or three 
pages, and throw the magazine down in 
despair, thinking that all this is beyond 
you, and that there is no use in your try- 
ing. But just think what you have been 
doing. Suppose you take a child, and 
the first time you put an arithmetic into 
his hands you give him a sum in long 
division. Because he cannot solve it, do 
you straightway think he is stupid, and 
that there is no use in ever trying to 
teach him mathematics? In these things 
you are sensible enough to know that the 
child must begin at the beginning. Then 
the long division will be plain and sim- 
ple enough in its proper order. To be- 
gin with such articles as the above is as 
if you commenced a story at the fifteenth 
chapter, and expected to understand it 
without knowing what had gone before. 
The fifteenth chapter is plain enough 
after you have got the drift of the 
story. 

It is not vast or unusual intelligence 
that is needed, so much as following a 
right order, and training the mind toa 
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little logical thought. Nothing that is 
worth reading at all can be read care- 
lessly. Such reading dissipates and in- 
jures the mind. ‘What do you mix 
your paints with ?’’ said a pupil one day 
to Opie. ‘‘ With brains,’’ was the sig- 
nificant reply. And, fortunately, every- 
body of common intellect has enough for 
all I ask him or her to do. 

But, in the second place, some one is 
saying, You have already laid out work 
enough for a lifetime of leisure, to say 
nothing about a busy man ; and you are 
not through yet. In one sense this is 
true. A lifetime of leisure can be spent 
on almost anything. You have heard of 
the German professor who spent his 
whole life on one Greek particle, and 
then regretted that he had spread his 
attention over so wide a field. But I 
am not talking to-day of what concentra- 
tion or thoroughness may be profitable 
to a specialist. I am speaking of what 
is quite practicable to any busy man, if 
only he cares enough about it to do it, 
or really appreciates its value. The 
general information and the general 
outline I have in mind any ordinary man 
or woman can master, however busy the 
life may be. A man may walk over a 
field, take in its general features, appre- 
ciate its beauty, and be able intelligently 
to talk about it afterward; or he may 
camp for life on some one spot, and de- 
vote all his time to the study of the 
botany of some one of its many species 
of plants. There are handbooks and 
guides that will lead you in this general 
exploration. Enter the road at the right 
end and then get interested, and you will 
find time enough to go on. In five 
years, at the outside, even a busy person 
ought to be able to comprehend the gen- 
eral field, and get what would be to them 
—as compared with their present frag- 
mentary ideas—a liberal education. And, 
if people generally had this preparation 
for receiving the best thought of the mod- 
ern world, if they knew what and how 
much it meant when they heard it, if 
they knew what to do with it, then all 
the great progressive movements of the 
age would receive an impetus that would 
hasten the ‘‘good time coming’’ by 
hundreds of years. 


I am now ready to indicate this out- 
line. And 

1. This old earth, considered simply 
as one of the planets, is the stage on 
which this great life-drama of our race is 
being played. In some way, out of the 
dust beneath our feet, these wonderful 
bodies of ours have come. On the sur- 
face of this planet, in the shadow of its 
mountains, in the sight of its seas, rejoic- 
ing in its sunshine, beaten by its storms, 
loving its trees and brooks, waited on by 
its animals, sung to by its birds, laughing 
a little, shedding a few tears, clouded by 
fears, thrilled by hopes, awed by sublim- 
ities all about us, we pass our brief lives. 
Under a little mound of this same earth, 
with its grasses and flowers above us, our 
bodies are to sleep while the rains weep, 
the winds sigh, the sunshine smiles, or 
the far-off stars look down with their sug- 
gestions of other worlds. This beautiful 
old world is our home. 

Now ought not every intelligent man 
to know something about it, where it 
came from, by what process it has been 
developed into its present condition, and 
toward what far-away destiny it sweeps 
along its star-attended pathway? Read 
some book, then, on geology. If you 
haven’t time for Lyell, take the larger or 
even smaller work of Dana. Shaler’s 
and Winchell’s are also good. You want, 
as a part of this, to know something of 
the nebular theory, which will explain 
how the cooling sun gave birth to his 
family of planets, of which the earth is 
one. Any good encyclopedia will give 
you this. You need also to become fa- 
miliar with the theories of the world that 
preceded and led the way to our modern 
knowledge-——what primitive man used to 
think about his dwelling-place. As in- 
teresting as a fairy tale is Flammarion’s 
‘* Astronomical Myths,’’ from which you 
may learn all this. Then 

2. When you have learned the great 
general facts about the earth, you want 
to know the marvellous story that science 
has to tell about the development of life 
on our cooling planet; and by what 
steps it has climbed until man appeared, 
the future master of his own and the 
earth’s destiny. If you cannot go through 
the more comprehensive treatises of the 
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masters, you can, at least, read a little 
book recently published by Lee & Shep- 
pard, and named ‘* The Development 
Theory,’’ written by Joseph T. Bergen. 
This will give you an admirable, brief 
outline of the great wonder story of life. 
Then 

3. You ought to know something about 
what kind of a creature man was at first, 
what he thought about himself and the 
world and God, what was the starting- 
point of his long journey across the ages 
and toward his present high outlook of 
civilization. If you cannot go more 
deeply into it, at least read Mr. Edward 
Clodd’s two admirable little books, ‘‘’The 
Childhood of the World’’ and ‘‘ The 
Childhood of Religions.’’ If you have 
more time, add to these such a work as 
Tylor’s ‘* Primitive Culture,’’ and others 
which you may easily find. Next 

4. You need to find out along what 
special lines of social, religious, political 
and industrial progress the race has ad- 
vanced, what things have hindered and 
what things have helped this advance. 
Then you will know enough—and few at 
present do know enough—to favor or 
oppose the right things. Most people 
fight blindly, and are in danger of doing 
as much harm as good, just because they 
do not know these things. We need, 
above all else, to put up the prayer of 
Ajax, when fighting in the darkness under 
the walls of Troy—a prayer for ‘* light.’’ 

To help you in this, if you cannot 
stop for more, read Hittel’s little book, 
the ‘‘ History of Culture.’’ Also Miss 
Buckley’s ‘‘ A Short History of Natural 
Science.’’ If you can do more, take in 
hand the first volume of Spencer’s ‘‘ So- 
ciology,’’ Morgan’s ‘‘ Ancient Society,”’ 
—one of the best of all—Coulanges’ 
‘¢The Ancient City,’’ Draper’s ‘‘ The 
Intellectual Development of Europe,”’ 
Tylor’s ‘‘Early History of Mankind,” 
or any other such standard works. Then 

5. You need specially, in these times, 
to learn the outlines of the origin and 
development of man’s religious beliefs 
and customs. Most people to-day are 
in these matters completely in the hands 
of ignorance and prejudice. They in- 
herit their religion as they do the color 
of their hair, or they are guided by the 
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drift of fashion or social convenience or 
pleasure. If they go to church at all, 
they go because their wife wants them to, 
or their children have become acciden- 
tally interested in Sunday-school or a 
dramatic club, or their friends go to a 
particular place, or it is convenient, or 
the minister happens to please their 
fancy. But religion, friends, is a pro- 
gress from the lowest fetichism on and up 
toward the eternal light and truth. Itis 
of the first consequence whether you cast 
in your lot with the divine tendency 
toward the higher and better outcome 
that the future is to see. Then be men 
enough to have an intelligent principle 
about it, and choose your road in the 
direction in which progress lies. There 
need be no doubt nor any prolonged 
hesitation, if you really care to find 
which way the world is moving. I will 
not say now that such study will lead you 
to me; but I do appeal to you, as intel- 
ligent and responsible men and women, 
to have convictions on the subject, and 
then to count for something more than a 
nonentity—cast the weight of your influ- 
ence and active support in the direction 
of what you believe will make the world 
better. 

Such, then, is the outline I would have 
you follow in your reading. I have not 
indicated any more than all of you can 
do, if you will. At least, two or three 
of the books I have indicated—and which 
will be found in their order in a supple- 
mentary, printed list—you can each get 
through with in a year. You will not 
find it over-hard, if you begin at the 
right end. And, in the course of four 
or five years, you may know what the 
world is, where it came from, and by 
what process ; what humanity is, by what 
pathways it has travelled, and which way 
it is going ; and which way lies your duty 
in helping on a brighter future. 

And, beyond all questions of duty, 
this knowledge will constitute for you a 
storehouse of delight and a refuge from 
petty cares and sorrows. Seeing your- 
selves as a part of the larger life history 
of the race, you will feel broadened and 
ennobled as you try to help work out the 
common destiny of man. 

Minot J. Savage. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SUCCESS. 


A DISCREDITED story about Alexander 
the Great is, that having conquered the 
then known world, he wept because there 
were no further fields for conquest. A 
somewhat apochryphal story about Archi- 
medes is, that having solved a difficult 
problem, he rushed rejoicing through the 
streets, crying ‘‘ Eureka!’’ How in- 
veracious soever both these statements 
may be, they very truly illustrate some 
of the differences existing always between 
physical (or practical) success and intel- 
lectual success. ‘These two kinds of suc- 
cess, to be sure, are generally allied (as 
in the cases cited), and each, to a greater 
or less extent, accompanies the other ; 
yet the distinction between them is suffi- 
ciently marked, but particularly so with 
respect to their spheres of operation. 
The field of intellectual success is unlim- 
ited, as boundless as the unknown and 
undiscovered ; and, moreover, it is a field 
where no one’s success (in purely mental 
acquisition and achievement) prevents 
another’s. In fact, in this field, defined 
strictly, the success of one is the success 
of all, and the only limitations to it are 
personal,—personal capacity and circum- 
stances. ‘The physical and _ practical 
sphere, however, has limitations in itself 
(as even Alexander is said to have found) 
that not only confront anyone’s remotest 
endeavor with the impossible and impas- 
sible, but inexorably exclude the multi- 
tude (though not necessarily any partic- 
ular person) from every possibility of 
attaining its most alluring prizes ; and it 
is specially to some of these limitations 
that attention is now directed 

If life were indeed a fair lottery, with 
equal opportunities for all, there would 
still be great prizes only for the few, 
because the number of these is compara- 
tively so small. But life is not a fair 
lottery ; very far from it. It is more like 
certain games of alleged skill, where some 
of the players have the best hands and 
most capital dealt them to begin with, 
and where even these, with skill to boot, 
may be easily fleeced by unscrupulous 
cunning. Of course, the legal, ethical, 
and logical goal of such cunning is the 
penitentiary ; but it is only they who 
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are not cunning enough who arrive 
there. 

Yet, allowing that the game of life 
may be fair, with equitable possibilities 
for all, how many persons in every gen- 
eration can be President of the United 
States, for instance? What is the aver- 
age chance of every eligible citizen to 
reach the Federal Chief Magistracy? 
Suppose that out of all our voters there 
are eight millions eligible to that exalted 
position, and that this eligibility endures 
for them through a period of thirty-two 
years ; barring accidental vacancies, the 
office can be won and filled by only eight 
persons (at the utmost) out of the eight 
millions during the thirty-two years, and 
seven millions, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousands, nine hundred and ninety- 
two (7,999,992) aspirants (if all aspire) 
must be disappointed inevitably. The 
chances diminish proportionately, of 
course, where one man secures two Presi- 
dential terms. At best, other things 
being equal, we see that every eligible 
man’s chance to be President is but 
one out of a million. Only the lucky 
one can get the office, and the remaining 
999,999 can’t. No merit, nor capacity, 
nor circumstances—nothing—can avail 
aginst the impossible. For any particular 
term, only one man out of 8,000,000 is 
a Presidential possibility. 

And so, by a little calculation, we find 
that the average chance of every eligible 
person (during his whole life) to become 
Governor of a State is about one out of 
twenty thousand; to become United 
States Senator, one out of thirty thous- 
and; and to become a Representative 
in Congress, one of two thousand—the 
chances against so becoming for any one 
term in every instance being multiplied 
as many times as that term will go into 
the eligible average period of life. But 
in all these the ratio of possibility is 
wofully decreased by any re-election of 
the same person—and how often that 
happens wherever the office is open to 
such self-succession—all offices being more 
orlessso. A Governor of Virginia cannot 
immediately succeed himself, and, hap- 
pily, he may fall out of the running by 
the end of four years; but if he should 
not, there he is again, like Monsieur 
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Tonson. It may be urged that, practi- 
cally, the chances are largely better for 
any actual aspirant, as competition is 
diminished by ignorance, poverty, lack 
of ambition and many other causes. 
That is true; yet these causes are offset, 
more or less, by other causes that lessen 
the fairness and equality of opportunity 
upon which the foregoing calculations 
are based. Atall events, the calculations 
are not materially affected thereby as to 
the main point here in view: to expose 
the main error (associated with various 
minor ones) involved in the solemn com- 
monplace, that all might have won, or 
may win, where one has done so—where- 
as, in many cases (as demonstrated), if 
not in all cases, one man’s success neces- 
sarily lessens every other man’s oppor- 
tunities, if it does not wholly destroy 
them. This commonplace meets us at 
every turn—in prose and verse—and in 
the talk of everyday-life it is employed 
as a universally accepted article of faith. 
It is asource of much harm—exciting 
wishes and inspiring expectations that are 
not merely wholly vain, but that delude 
multitudes into the utter wreck of lives 
that might otherwise have been happy 
and useful, although their epitaph might 
be that of the ‘‘ fore-fathers of the ham- 
let’’ immortalized in Gray’s elegy: 

“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 

strife, 

Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life, 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their 

way. 

So far only the possibilities of success 
in the pursuit of political positions have 
been considered, but a little investiga- 
tion will disclose that the same or similar 
limitations attend all physical or practi- 
cal success in its higher prizes. Indeed, 
when we turn to crossroads storekeepers 
and corner grocers, as well as to railroad 
kings, mining bosses, and other multi- 
millionaires, we find that these limita- 
tions still persist. There are not enough 
crossroads, corners and millions to ‘‘ go 
round,’’ even if we ignore other difficul- 
ties of a like sort. They who are there, 
or are on their successful way thither, 
prevent all others from ‘‘ getting there,”’ 
and albeit the millionaire may help many 


to employment and thereby and more 
directly aid others te become million- 
aires, it is none the less a self-evident 
fact that, whether his wealth consist of 
lands, mines, railroads, or dollars of gold, 
silver and paper, he keeps everybody 
else out of his special possessions while 
he holds them, while their value is at the 
same time taken from the aggregate fund 
open to honest enterprise. Admitting 
(as we must) that many millionaires be- 
come so through honorable endeavor, or 
through equally honorable inheritance, 
it must also be conceded that in too 
many instances the less said about honor in 
this connection, the better. Much too 
often the millionaire begins life with traps 
for small game, afterward devising and 
setting many other traps for larger game ; 
the chief point being ‘to catch,’’ with 
precious little scruple as to the means. 
But, in such cases, the successful trapper 
must keep all other trappers off his terri- 
rory, or else rob or break their traps, 
and he does it ruthlessly. Surely there 
is nothing in his career to invite the 
masses of mankind to come up and be 


rich. On the contrary, it is full of warn- 
ings to everybody to keep well away, 


lest he lose his skin. And so it is, on 
the whole, from the Bourse to the se- 
cluded corner of the county fair in which 
the thimble-rigger sets up his three- 
legged table; the many only furnish the 
one his opportunity instead of sharing it. 

We can’t all be saints even,—although 
the competition in that line infinitesi- 
mal,—for canonization has its restric- 
tions. Nor can we all be Popes, Cardi- 
nals, Archbishops, and Bishops. The very 
fact that one gains a high place, instead 
of being an example for others to follow, 
is rather a notice of ‘‘ No vacancy, no 
others need apply.’’ In rare instances, 
of course, men may be said to create 
their business, their wealth, their posi- 
tions. These, however, are very excep- 
tional cases, with limitations even more 
narrow and insuperable than those that 
environ and hedge the usual and regular 
dispensation of things; and the invent- 
ors and discoverers of ‘‘ good things,’’ 
when successful, almost invariably have 
no successors in their success, for the 
reason that the many who rush in trample 
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the ‘‘ good things’’ and one another into 
the earth. And right here is a consider- 
ation nearly always overlooked, at least 
from the standpoint of the outsider ; and 
yet the lesson might easily be learned 
from so simple an example as that fur- 
nished where one boy begins to catch 
fish and all his comrades at once throw 
their hooks in the same ‘hole,’’ with 
the result of wholly spoiling ‘‘ the luck.’’ 
Similar to this is the frequent overdoing 
of things, as in the striking case of the 
mining of silver. The very success of 
the Silver Kings (as paradoxical as it 
may sound and seem) wrought their over- 
throw. So that it appears that success 
even limits itself by decreasing in value 
as it increases in amount—-the decrease, 
indeed, often being greater and more 
rapid than the increase that causes it. 
It is the long-recognized law of the rela- 
tion between demand and supply. 

What, then? Are we to obey meekly 


the Scriptural injunction to remain con- 
tent in that condition of life to which 
we are born, or in which we find our- 
selves placed? Well, yes; if that con- 


dition affords us health, peace and com- 
petence—for these are enough, and it is 
very doubtful if any other temporal 
things are worth striving after, as they 
certainly are not if they interfere with 
these three, or any one of them. Never- 
theless, content itself neither forbids, 
nor is inconsistent with, a self-develop- 
ment that shall fit one for the proper 
exercise of any right, or the full per- 
formance of any duty, to which he may 
be called ; so that he may acquit himself 
as to deserve and receive the plaudit: 
‘* Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant ; thou hast been faithtul over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.’’ There is the best success ; yet, 
even if the call never came, the prepara- 
tion for it will be its own exceeding great 
reward. ; 

It will be well for our yonths to com- 
prehend fully the limitations of success 
that have been suggested. It may teach 
~ some of them to keep away from the high- 
ways already to greatly thronged, and 
where so many must assuredly be tram- 
pled under foot. It may keep some of 
them at their ploughs, like Cincinnatus, 


ripe occasion shall need them. A 
things come to such men and such wait- 
ing. Verily they are not ‘‘left.’’ For 
there is no such word as * fail’’ in the 
vocabulary of the man who is able to say 
truly : 


«Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
I'll do more: deserve it.” 


And the highest success, after all, is 
more to deserve than to win. 
W. C. Elam. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 


THE so-called superficial education of 
women is the subject of a certain amount 
of amused contempt, yet that girl is the 
most accomplished who can do the most 
things well, and it is through the medium 
of a diversity of attainments that the 
average woman adjusts herself to her en- 
vironments. 

Unless a girl desires a profession, or is 
compelled to support herself, a thorough 
understanding of one subject is not of so 
much value to her as a less profound 
comprehension of many, and to be at- 
tractive and useful either as a social fac- 
tor or care taker of her own home, she 
must be possessed of a variety of knowl- 
edge. 

To take a correct intellectual survey of 
the development of the times, to manage 
calculatingly the means at her command 
for the good of her household, to eleyate 
the pleasures of her home, and to orna- 
ment that home with her own personality. 
All this is required of the wife and 
mother, and to do this successfully it is 
necessary that she have a combination of 
accomplishments and knowledge, in 
which is included a correct understand- 
ing of human nature so as to promote 
the harmonious development of the indi- 
vidualities under her control. 

But because most women marry it does 
not follow that matrimony is the ultimate 
aim of a woman’s life. Many there are 
who have to be not only self-supporting, 
but self-sufficient as well. Even if one 
is financially independent, she who goes 
alone through the world must guard 
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against the evil of being warped to the 
narrow lines in her own walks of life. 
Inactivity dulls the intelligence, stiffles 
the imagination, and deadens the soul. 

That a woman does not take any part 
_in the affairs of the outside world, is no 
reason why she should not be in intellec- 
tual sympathy with it. 

Educate yourself broadly, study the 
records of man, and learn the meaning 
of life and all it has to offer. Do not 
restrain yourself to the limits of what you 
perceive, try to grasp the things which 
are beyond you, and by so doing increase 
the intelligence and enlarge the sympa- 
thies. 

Make it a point to let the mind come 
in contact with subjects for which it has 
no natural affinity, not only with the 
idea of approximating all that is desira- 
ble, but in order to acquire a wider range 
for the exercise of thought. That in 


thought alone we are able to traverse the 
great world, should not engender discon- 
tent for the narrowness of our active pur- 
suits, but, through our explorations of 
mind and heart, we should gain an 


amount of intellectual wealth which can 
convert our present limitations into a 
domain of boundless prospect, where 
every capability is made profitable, and 
all possibilities turned into actual bene- 
fits. We gain something from everything 
we try to understand, and share in every- 
thing we sympathize with. The cultiva- 
tion of the faculties enables us to pursue 
a systematic train of thought, and to di- 
rect the imagination to see things with 
clearer eyes, and to judge them with a 
prepared and collected mind. 

Irrelevant knowledge may not have any 
direct application, but its worth is ines- 
timable. Besides, until our life’s work 
is decided, it is hard to tell what knowl- 
edge will be of most use to us. 

It was at a theological college that 
Lessing became interested in the theatre, 
and finally determined to be a dramatic 
writer and critic. Herder was intended 
. for a surgeon, but he fainted at the sight 
of the first operation he saw performed, 
and chose to be a penniless student at the 
University of Kénigsberg, where he found 
the opportunities which made him the 
famous clergyman and writer he after- 
wards became. 
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It should be our object to prepare our- 
selves to receive the advantages we may 
meet with, whether we recognize it or 
not, at some time there comes a chance 
for each of us. ‘‘ ‘There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune.’’ Golden oppor- 
tunity! that it should dawn for us and 
find us asleep ! 

Discharge faithfully the duty of the 
moment. Whatever you find to do, let 
it be done to the best of your capacity. 
Then, when you do find your life’s work, 
you will be able to dedicate to its service 
a rigorous constancy. 

E. A. Milhous. 


JAPANESE POTTERY. 


JAPANESE pottery, says Prof. E. &. 
Morse, is all genuine. The Satsuma pot- 
tery sold in this country is of Satsuma 
clay, but it is made for this country and 
is not old. It is simply an imitation of 
the genuine made in Japan. ‘The deco- 
rations are so florid and profuse that no 
cultured Japanese would permit it to be 
seen in his house. 

One of the great secrets of Japanese 
art is that in decoration they know when 
to stop, and they are moderate and 
modest. 

As regards Japanese table ware, there 
is but little in this country that is not 
made for us. The cups in Japan never 
have handles ; they never have saucers, 
and such a thing as a sugar bowl is not 
known to them, for they do not use sugar 
in their tea. 

The Japanese are very fond of using 
rural subjects for their decoration, and 
they are habitually given to placing ap- 
propriate inscriptions upon their cups 
and other choice articles. Various kinds 
of cups are used in drinking different 
fluids, and the Japanese intexicants.are 
so mild as to be almost innocuous to 
Americans. ,.The small earthen boxes 
often sold for jewel boxes, etc., are meant 
for incense. The flower vases are rough 
and unornamented, and they say that our 
highly decorated vases kill the colors of 
the flowers. 

The Japanese youths are taught how to 
arrange flowers, and, in fact, there are 
schools for the purpose. 





LANCHE WILLIS HOWARD'S “No 
Heroes’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
is a capital book for boys. The prin- 

ciples it inculcates are sound and the inter- 
est of the tale is sufficient to impress uncon- 
sciously upon a boy’s mind the beauty of 
the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice. 


“‘Oh, that’s a trifle,” etc. We can choose 
among several methods of getting rid of 
them. 

She suggested saying to the boarders, 
“You have done your best. to make pala- 
table the class of human beings to which 





Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s books are always 
charming. ‘Polly Oli- 
ver’'s Problem” (re- 
cently published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), gives a picture of 
a spirited girl of six- 
teen, restless under the 
necessarily imposed 
burden of trials that 
are particularly irk- 
some to one of her 
temperament. An idea 
of the character of both 
mother and daughter, 
is easily given by bits 
of conversation here 
and there throughout 
the book. Polly's 
greatest trials are the 
“‘ boarders.” 

Circumstances pre- 
vent any change in 
her life in this respect 
until she reaches 
“sweet sixteen,’’ when 
she decides, -in her 
peculiarly character- 
istic manner, that 
“something must be 
done,” which proves 


























the problem of the 
book. She proclaims her “ Declaration .of 
Independence.” 

“ The boarders must go” (she is speaking 
to her mother).. To a California girl it is 
every bit as inspiring as ‘ The Chinese must 
go.’ ‘The Chinese never did go," said 
Mrs. Oliver, suggestively from the sofa. 


you belong, 
you must go. 
and gentlemen, but not here. 
must, 
private paradise, but not our’s.”’ 

She then suggests what she calls “ blood- 


but you have utterly failed, and 
Board, if you must, ladies 
Tap, if yor 
the foundation of somebody else's 


less evictions.” ‘1 can get rid of them in a 
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week if I once set my mind upon it. I 
shall make Mr. Talbot’s bed so that the 
clothes will come off at the foot every night. 
He will remonstrate. I shall tell him that 
he kicks them off, and intimate that his con- 
science troubles him, or he would never be 
so restless. He will glare. I shall prom- 
ise to do better. Yet the clothes will come 
off worse and worse, and at last, perfectly 
disheartened, he will go! I shall tell Mr. 
Greenwood at the breakfast table what I 
have been longing for months to tell him, 











that we can hear him snore, distinctly 


through the partition. He will go. I shall 
put cold milk in Mrs. Caldwell’s coffee every 
morning. I shall mean well, you know, but 
I shall forget. She will know that I mean 
well, and that it is only girlish absentmind- 
edness, but she will not endure it very long ; 
she will go. And so, by the exercise of a 
little ingenuity, they will depart, one by one, 
remarking that Mrs. Oliver's boarding-house 
is not what it needs to be; that Pauline is 
growing a little ‘ slack.’’’ The book, as may 
be supposed from the above, is thoroughly 
interesting, and its author is a keen observer 
of human traits. The chief beauty of the 
book develops later, with the development 
of the special gift possessed by Polly—in her 
solution of her problem, which is of special 
interest to kindergartners. 

Apropos of the above, an excellent book 
for kindergartens (and mothers who are in- 
terested in the harmonious development of 
their children), has just been issued by the 
Appletons in their International Educa- 
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tional Series. It is ‘‘ Symbolic Education,” 
by Susan Blow, edited by Dr. Harris. It is 
a practical exposition of the inner meaning 
of Froebel’s philosopy, as found in ‘‘ Mutter 
and. Koselieder’’—-the ‘ Mother-Play and 
Nursery Songs,” published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston (price $2.00), which is sadly 
misunderstood by many who fondly imagine 
they are faithfully following in the foot- 
steps of the great teacher. It interprets the 
actions, feelings, and thoughts of infancy 
and unfolds the true method of training as 
‘aught by Froebel. The 
tenor of its contents will 
be suggested by the fol- 
lowing quotations: Dr. 
Harris says in his preface, 
“The Kindergarten gives 
great attention to the se- 
quence of studies, the edu- 
cational value of each ex- 
ercise, and to the correct 
method of directing the 
pupil’s own effort without 
stunting them by officious 
help.” 

‘‘Over-cultivation of ver- 
bal memory cripples alike 
the power of original think- 
ing and the power of accu- 
rate observation.” This 
explams the evanescent in- 
fant prodigy. 

‘‘Were a child to arrest 
his development and lin- 
ger contented over a doll 
or a hobby horse, the re- 
sult would be lamentable. Hence unmak- 
ing is as important as making to the child.”’ 
The author quotes ‘‘ To know what a thing 
really is, we must examine how it came 
to be.” <A passage is introduced from 
Rousseau's “‘ Emile’ (Appleton's), which is 
particularly suggestive in this connection. 

‘‘Nature wishes children to be children 
before they are men. If we prevent this 
order we shall produce precocious fruits, 
fruits which have neither maturity nor savor 
and are soon corrupted.” - 

“We shall have young sages and old 
children—childhood has its peculiar man- 
ner of seeing, feeling and thinking; nothing 
is less rational than the attempt to substi- 
tute our own, and I should as soon think of 
requiring a child tg be five feet high as to 
have judgment at ten years of age.”’ 

The author says: ‘“ The greatest mistakes 
in education are rooted in the failure to rec- 
ognize and conform to the different stages 
of natural development.’ Notwithstanding 
all that has been said and writter, we still 
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make knowledge our idol, and continue to 
fill the child's mind with foreign material, 
under the gratuitous assumption that at a 
later age he will be able, through some 
magic transubstantiation, to make it a vital 
part of his own thought. This is like load- 
ing his stomach with food which he cannot 
digest, under the delusive hope that he may 
be able to digest it when he is a man.” 
Mrs. Dodge (Mary Mapes Dodge, of St. 
Nicholas fame), thoroughly understands 
these stages of ‘‘ natural development,” as 
is evidenced by her work as an author as 
well as an editor. ‘Donald and Doro- 
thy,” published by the Century Company, 
has the unique feature of a first chapter in 
which none of the characters appear, the 
second taking up the tale fourteen years 
afterward, when Donald and _ Dorothy 
are introduced in the writer's happy way, 
Mrs. Danbey, the mother of ten very clever 
children, of whom she is remarkably proud 
and all of whom appear in the story, gives 
occasion for the accompanying illustration by 
saying, ‘“‘our children, if I do say it, seem 
to have more brains than they’ve a fair 
right to—bein’ poor folks’ children as you 
may say. It don’t tire 'em one bit to learn; 
their Pa says every study they tackle gets 
the worst of it, they use it up, so to speak. 
I dreamed the other night I see the four 
English. branches, ‘rithmetic, writin’, readin’ 
and history, standin’ exhausted, waiting for 
them children to get through with them. 
But I see you're shifting yourself, sir, for 


going, and I ought to be ashamed to detain 
you this way clacking about my own flesh 
and blood. 

Fandy, the bright eight-year old, says in 
one of his “sermons” (his mother says he 
can preach “ most like a parson,”) ‘I say 
we must be perlite, we musn’t get mad un- 


less we can’t help it. It’s natural for big 
folks to rub our noses the wrong way when 
they wash our faces, an’ to comb hair hard 
—they’re born so. An’ all we can do is to 
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be patient, an’ wait till we get big an’ have 
chil’ren of our own.” 

Mrs. Dodge's editing of the well-known 
‘‘ Baby World” (Century Co.) gives further 
proof of her rare spirit of comprehension. 
In this book appears something calculated 
to interest every child—from babyland to 
school-boy days—and gives pleasure to 
adults as well. 

“Albert Brisbane, a Mental Biography,” 
by Redelia Brisbane, his wife, published by 
the Arena Publishing Co., begins with a long 
introduction, which is a character study of 
a man who was a pioneer in social reform, 
a leader in the Fourierist movement, yet one 
whose single absorbing passion was the 
social redemption -of collective man, and 
who in this lost even his individuality; a 
man of simple, guileless nature, whose 
spirit dwelt with the universe, while every 
throb of his heart was in sympathy with the 
great heart-beat of humanity. A thought- 
provoking sentence of the author's is given 
in connection with the reasons for undertak- 
ing to present her husband to the world in a 
true light, instead of allowing his memory 
to rest under the false imputations caused 
by the position he occupied before his 
death. ‘In a society where the Ormuzd of 
to-day may become the Ahriman of to- 
morrow, the only good opinion of positive 
value is that which the individual is able to 
inspire to an unprecedented conscience.”’ 

Some idear of the lofty standpoint from 
which this man received life may be gained 


from a reply of his when asked to write his 
life: ‘My life is of little consequence. 
The individual is nothing except so far as 
he has done something of universal value. 
If I can give to the world a method of 
study, one of the greatest wants of to-day, I 
shall live in that. Otherwise of what con- 
sequence can I be to posterity.” The book 
is full of originality and beauty and will well 
repay the reader who gives serious thought 
to the problems of the age. 
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A book worth reading has been published 
this month by Lippincott’s in their library 
of selected novels. It is by T. W. Speight, 
and is called “ Burgo’s Romance.” 

“« Bill Nye’s History of the United States,” 
illustrated by F. Opper, from the same 
house, needs no comment “to illustrate its 
character, as every reader is familiar with 
the humor that may be expected and the 
remarks that may be looked for concerning 
many of our pet foibles. He ends his pre- 
face by saying “ It is our- object to human- 
ize our history.” If we succeed in 
this way, and administer historical truth in 
the smooth capsule of the cartoonist and 
the commentator, we are content. If not, 
we know whose fault it will be, and will not 
get mad and swear about it.” 

Louise E. Hogan. 


A book written in the interests of the 
fair play believed to be loved by the aver- 
age young American is somewhat of a 
novelty. That the further belief that 
justice has not been done the Spanish 
Pioneers, is less so. History has exploited 
the doings of these Pioneers, but history, 
according to the author of ‘“‘The Spanish 
Pioneers,’ has been slow to recognize that 
their record is unparalleled. ‘In this 
country of free men, race prejudice, the 
most ignorant of all human ignorances, 
must die out.” Manhood must mount over 
nationality, and admiration for it must take 
the place of unreasoning. The Spanish 
pioneering of the Americas was the largest 
and longest feat of manhood chronicled by 
history, and the most marvellous. It is dif- 
ficult to get at the truth of this even now, 
when it would seem that the facts in all his- 
torical cases are freely ventilated and not 
impossible to lay hands on. The hopeless- 
ness of gaining from text-books a just pic- 
ture of the Spanish hero in the new world 
was the incentive which led Mr. Lummis to 
resolve that no other young American love 
of heroism and justice should need to grope 
so long as he did in his youth to try to learn 
the truth of this heroship. Ascribing to 
Mr. A. F. Bandelier, ‘‘the master of the 
new school of history,” all the encourage- 
ment for the writing of the book, the author 
gives us a mass of interesting detail of mat- 
ters which few of us know much about, save 
in the baldest chronological way. The il- 
lustrations are in every way worthy of the 
text, and in no small degree add to the 
interest of the volume, which is gotten up 
in a very attractive fashion by the McClurgs. 

“The Spanish Pioneers,” by Charles F. 
Lummis, author of ‘‘ A New Mexico David,” 
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“Strange Corners of Our Country,” etc. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


A much talked-about and not extraordi- 
nary book is Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor's 
“An American Peeress.’’ That society 
leadership should seem to equip a man for 
a novelist has been proved in more instances 
than one; that great multitude which emu- 
lates ‘‘ society” being a part of it is usually 
a good customer for the cast-off opinions of 
him or he who dictates fashion. ‘An 
American Peeress’’ has a good sale, its 
author is a man of fashion “out West.” 
Dealing: ‘‘ superficially,” as Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor modestly admits, with certain phases 
of English upper life, and, presumably, more 
learnedly with the lower American life 
which he describes, there is in the book 
much which induces the belief in the snob- 
bery of this country when it pauses in its 
honest strides toward achievement, and 
truckles to worn-out and effete institutions of 
other countries which are declining on the 
other side of success. The American girl 
usually knows when she is marrying a title, 
and knows it very much, and the public 
hail it; in this novel the heroine marries a 
title without knowing it, and is transported 
into the ton of English life and lives there 
as theatrically as may be desired, but then 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s knowledge of this 
sort of life is “‘ superficial.”” It would seem 
that the more superficial knowledge is the 
home life, the American home life, of the 
heroine, with the improbable father and 
mother, and the impossible furbishings of 
their house. If it were necessary to write 
the story at all, it is well to note that it is 
sufficiently well done to carry the interest to 
the end, and that is praise indeed when so 
many tales of its kind rarely get beyond 
their absurdities. A man has written the 
tale; it will be admired by maidens. 

‘An American Peeress,”’ by H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


“The Wooing O’t”’ was a fine story, and 
through it Mrs. Alexander gained a large 
audience. Her other stories since then have 
scarcely reached the high-water mark of the 
first, but have been interesting romances, 
scarcely novels. In the last bid for a hear- 
ing, ‘‘A Ward in Chancery,” there is a 
story much beyond the average of this 
author’s work, and presses quite closely 
upon the heels of «‘ The Wooing O’t."" Mrs. 
Alexander always knows her ground, and 
her familiarity with the life of which she 
writes, as her knowledge of life itself, makes 
all that she does grateful to the reader who 
is not always sure he is not going to be 
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fooled when he takes up a new book in 
these days of ceaseless story-writing. “A 
Ward in Chancery”’ is a clean, healthy 
tale, and as such, and the absence of the 
morbid in it, deserves a generous hearing. 
Whoso makes up a library for the summer 
porch or the listless loitering under green 
trees should include this story, and will find 
that its even flow of characters and in- 
cidents are just the thing for the idle hour. 


«A Ward in Chancery,” by Mrs. Alex- 
ander, author of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,”’ “ For 
His Sake,” etc. New York: Appleton & Co. 


“Christina Chard,” by Mrs. Campbell 
Praed, (D. Appleton & Co) is one of the 
most readable works of the month. Like 
its author’s former efforts, it is full of dra- 
matic situations and the characters are all 
well drawn, that of the heroine in particular 
being elaborated with great care. 

R.C. V. Meyers. 


“Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language :”’ New York. Funk & Wagnalls. 
A noted scientific authority pays the follow- 
ing tribute to the new dictionary the first 
vonee of which has already been issued: 

Tke ‘ Directions for Definers’ are 
most admirably scientific and complete. If 
complied with, they will make a perfect 
Dictionary. You are taking a step in the 
right direction in introducing the use of ‘ the 
Scientific Alphabet’ in the pronunciation. 

E The use ot the German double hy- 
phen is a great advance upon the old 
method, which often leaves one in doubt 
whether the division is meant to indicate 
the relation of syllables or that of words. 
Allow me to call attention to the following 
special features, and to express the hope 
that in these respects the remainder of the 
work may. not exhibit a falling off from the 
standard of the opening pages: 

“1. You have had the wisdom to discern 
what are the main uses of a dictionary for 
the average man or boy. They want in the 
shortest time, and by the nearest route, to 
get at the common meaning of the word. 
You have done well to place this first in 
order and to emphasize it with bold-faced 
numerals. The historical order of develop- 
ment is, of course, the natural one for the 
philologist and etymologist, but not for the 
dictionary. Such order is, moreover, in 
very many cases as yet scientifically unde- 
termined. 

“2, A very valuable feature of the Dic- 
tionary is in the addition of careful illustra- 
tions of the distinctions in the use of syno- 
nyms, e.g. under ‘Abandon’; ‘ The king 
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abdicates his throne,’ etc. A ‘pile of syn- 
onyms’ is absolutely worthless to the boy; 
while the mature and scholarly mind will 
find it hard to get at any such nice distinc- 
tions from the material furnished by most of 
the dictionaries. 

‘3. In definition, the ‘Standard* makes 
a great advance upon all others. This is 
especially seen in the scientific portions, e. 
g., under ‘ Aardvark’ and ‘ Aardwolf’ the 
‘ International’ gives merely loose descrip- 
tions, which omit some of the essential fea- 
tures, while the ‘ Standard’ embraces all the 
essentials in compact form. In definition I 
have regarded ‘ Worcester’ as preferable to 
‘Webster.’ Indeed the failure to distinguish 
definition from description has been one of 
the marked features of the latter. The man 


who consults a dictionary wants an accurate 
and complete DEFINITION. 

“4. The illustrations of the ‘ Standard’ 
‘the evolution of the 


are unequaled, e. g., 
letter A.’ 

“If the ‘ Standard’ keeps-up to the grade 
of its first volume, it can not, in my estima- 
tion, fail to stand alone as THE dictionary 
for the people.” 


The world now recognizes the Columbian 
Exposition as one of the most stupendous 
of educational influences, especially for the 
young. Very early in the day its origina- 
tors and its builders decided to avoid all 
such sensational features as would merely 
arouse wonder, without leading to inquiry 
and improvement of the mind. The choice 
of the attractions offered by all the nations 
and peoples of the world, the classification 
of exhibits, and the work of organization, 
from first to last, were all guided by this 
motive, a determination to present a great 
object lesson to the world in its departments 
of art, science, intellect and religion. 

But in order that education should derive 
the greatest advantage from this store- 
house of human knowledge, a text-book is 
necessary, and fortunately there is one 
work which has clearly earned its title to 
that distinction. ‘The Book of the Fair,” 
by Hubert Howe Bancroft (The Bancroft 
Company, Publishers, Auditorium Building, 
Chicago), is for all educational purposes 
better than the Fair itself, just as one can 
learn more from a good book on geology 
than from even the everlasting hills. ‘The 
Book of the Fair"’ presents the entire Ex- 
position within reasonable limits, in a clear 
and condensed manner, and in permanent 
form. He who has this book has the Fair 
always with him, and may draw from it as 
from a living spring of learning. 














THE MIDWINTER Fartr.—One of the at- 
tractions of our number for May will be an 
article by Eleanor B. Caldwell on the 
San Francisco exposition. The paper can- 
not fail to prove of general interest, and it 
will be illustrated by a series of admirable 
photogravures. Numbers of Eastern peo- 
ple hardly realize what the energy of Cali- 
fornians managed to accomplish in an in- 
credibly short space of time. Had not the 
San Francisco fair followed so closely on 
the great international fair of Chicago, it 
would have received from travellers and the 
public press the attention that it nobly mer- 
ited’; would indeed, have achieved a veri- 
table triumph. The buildings were exceed- 
ingly fine, the grounds beautifully laid out 
and besides many of the choicest exhibits 
from Chicago, there was a display of Pacific 
Coast productions in itself well worth a jour- 
ney across the continent to all persons in- 
terested in the material and aesthetic pro- 
,. gress of our country. 


AN INTERESTING SocieEty.—Her father 


(interestedly) : ‘‘ And you really enjoy your 
society for the higher culture of women ?” 
Minnie (enthusiastically) : “Indeed, I 


do, immensely.” 

Her father : ‘What was the subject yes- 
terday ? 

Minnie (refiectively): ‘Oh, yesterday? 
Let me see. I think the question for debate 
was about some subject that some professor 
had been lecturing about somewhere, but up 
in the corner we talked about those new 
hats with the funny crowns.” 


A WorD TO THE WIsE.—The chief secret 
of comfort lies in not suffering trifles to vex 
us; and prudently cultivating an under- 
growth of small pleasures, since very few 
great ones, alas! are let on long leases. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN Co.—Safes_ in 
competition, World’s Columbian Exposition, 
awarded 10 Medals, 1o Blue Ribbons, one 
for each exhibit, over all competitors. New 
York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia Office, 
627 Chestnut St. 
The best are the cheapest. 
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RED IN CHINA.—A mystical meaning is 
attached by the Chinese to the color red. 
No present is ever bestowed,even upon a 
white barbarian, which is not carefully 
wrapped up in red paper. The very name 
for present is ang Zao—red parcel. Red is 
the color of “‘ longevity candles "’ and “ birth- 
day eggs.” No Chinese gentleman would 
ever think of inflicting upon friend or ac- 
quaintance such an omen of death as a 
white visiting card: it is always red. Red, 
in fact, is used generally on very joyful oc- 
casion, as at marriage, or at the birth of a 
male child, and is carefully avoided in 
cases of decease or mourning. 


A CHEERING THOUGHT.—The fruit which 
comes from many days of recreation and 
vanity is very little; and although we scat- 
ter much yet we gather but little profit; but 
from the few hours we spend in prayer and 
the exercises of a pious life, the return is 
great and profitable; and what we sow in 
the minutes and spare portions of a few 
years grows up to crowns and sceptres in a 
happy and a glorious eternity. 


Superior to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complex- 
ion and light cutaneous affections ; it whit- 
ens, perfumes, fortifies the skin: J. Simon, 
13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York. Druggists, perfumers, 
fancy-goods stores. 


ABUSE MADE DIFFICULT.—According to 
Sir Edwin Arnold, there is no imperative 
mood in the Japanese language, no form ot 
oath, no form of abuse. The worst name 
you can call a man is “ fellow,’’ and wken 
you wish to express great indignation, your 
most emphatic form is ‘‘ There! there!” 
Its limited vocabulary in this respect is a 
very high compliment to the Japanese as a 
nation. 


‘“COMMON TATERS.”—A clergyman was 
much surprised one day at receiving a 
basket of potatoes from an old woman in his 
parish, with a message saying that as he 
had remarked in his sermon on the previous 
Sunday that some ‘* common taters’’ (com- 
mentators) did not agree with him, she had 
sent him some real good ones. 


A Pounpb oF Facts—is worth oceans of 
theories. More infants are successfully 
raised on the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
than upon any other food. They are liable 
to less sickness than others. The Eagle 
Brand is therefore the best infant food. 
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